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STOLER TALKS ABOUT BUGS WITH JAROFF & VANDERSCHMIDT 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


That menacing wasp on the cover and the other pesky bugs pic- 
tured and written about in this week’s cover story have bewitched, 
bothered or bitten Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, who edited the story. 
for quite some time. “My most bitter bug experience was in 1956,” re- 
calls Jaroff. “On assignment in Labrador for LIFE magazine I had to 
go through dense bush to get to Grand Falls. It was the height of the 
black-fly season, and I returned with 500 bites on my body. For 20 
years, I've waited to get even.” 

But, as the cover story makes clear, man never really gets even 
with bugs. Reports Nairobi Correspondent Eric Robins: “I can cer- 
tify that the mosquitoes are winning—at least in the Samburu game re- 
serve in central Kenya. The mosquitoes drank my insect repellent 
for cocktails, then had me for hors d'oeuvres.” 

The bug assignment reminded San Francisco Correspondent John 
Austin “of summers in Kentucky with a farmer-uncle who tried to in- 
terest me in picking long, thick, pasty-looking hornworms off the to- 
bacco plants.” For his reporting, Austin stayed close to governmen- 
tal and academic experts upstate, while Los Angeles Correspondent 
William Marmon talked with entomologists in the downstate area 

Of course, every war and insect story has its heartwarming mo- 
ments, when enemies fall in love or, as was the case with Wash- 
ington’s Rosemary Byrnes, bugs have been close to the heart. “Sev- 
eral years ago in Mexico,” she says, “I used to wear a live bug about 
two inches long with rhinestones on its back and a gold chain at- 
tached to a pin. I delighted in watching the expressions on people's 
faces when the normally quiet bug began to move on my shirt.” 

The reports from these correspondents, along with those of Da- 
vid Wood in Boston and Mary Cronin in New York, went to Asso- 
ciate Editor Peter Stoler, who wrote the cover story, assisted by Re- 
porter-Researcher Fortunata Sydnor Vanderschmidt. For Stoler, the 
story was the latest round in a long fight. Says he: “I got malaria 
from mosquitoes as an infantryman in Korea, and | have had ter- 
mites as a homeowner in Tenafly, NJ.” 
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The Cover: Closeup of cicada-killer wasp photographed at 1/75,000 of 
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New York Life’s 
Friend-in-need Policy. 


Some people call it whole life insurance. 
Others call it permanent insurance or cash 
value insurance. 

But no matter what name it goes by, it’s 
the kind of life insurance people buy more 
often from New York Life than any other. 
And for good reason. 

It's permanent, level-premium insurance. 
It protects you for as long as you live 
without the need to renew or convert it. 

Year by year it builds cash value. And 


although you may never expect to touch it, 


it’s good to know the cash value is there. 





Cash value 
you can count on 


even in difficult times. 


Even if you can’t borrow a dime any- 
where else, you can borrow against this 
friend-in-need policy. 

In fact, the cash value gives your policy 
remarkable flexibility. At retirement, for 
example, it provides the funds to buy a 
paid-up policy for continued protection, or 
an annuity that'll give you a guaranteed 
income for life. 

Our Whole Life friend-in-need policy. It’s 
just one of the imaginative ways your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to 


protect your family and your 
future. See him or her, soon. YORK 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 
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It's the lively new magazine 
from Time Incorporated. 
Pick up a copy today. 
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WHAT’S SO GOOD ABOUT 


OUR ROOF SPRAY SYSTEM? 

1. ECONOMY. The Randustrial® Roof 
Spray Process can save you up to 50% on 
labor costs — because your own men do all 
the work. We loan you the equipment 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


2. CONVENIENCE. You decide when the 
work is to be done. We instruct your men 
on the use of the equipment and proper 
roofing procedures. 


3. EFFECTIVENESS. Simply patching and 
spraying your roofs once every 3 to 5 years 
with Randustrial®’s quality roofing ma 
terials prolongs roof life and saves replace- 
ment costs. 


For full details on the Randustrial® Roof 
Spray Process and a FREE copy of our 64 
page Industrial Maintenance Catalog, simply 
inquire or call us collect at (216) 283-0300. 


Randustrial ® 
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13311 B Union Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
Phone: (216) 283-0300 
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On Choosing Our New Leader 


To the Editors 
Your cover [June 21) says. “Our 
Next President (Pick One).” I say: No 
thanks 
Howard Evan lenal 
Weston, Conn 


Where are the men of heroic pro 
portions, soul-surring, uniquely gifted, 
magnetic in inspiration, who can truly 
personify the leadership necessary to 
keep the US strong and worthy of world 
esteem? 

There must be a “knight in shining 
armor” waiting in the wings of the po- 
litical arena to truly inspire the Amer- 
ican people 

Allan M. Pitkanen 
Northridge, Calif. 


How did you ever do it? In your cov- 
er picture of the candidates you have a 





pose of Reagan looking sincere, Ford 

looking intelligent and Carter with his 
mouth shut 

Shirley K. De Groot 

Eureka, Ill 


Come November, it will be the lib 
erals, not the conservatives, supporting 
Carter. When Jimmy Carter starts talk- 
ing issues, it will be revealed that the 
only thing Southern about Jimmy Car- 
ter is that he is from Georgia and has a 
Southern accent 

I think | am a typical Southerner 
moderate to conservative, and we can- 
not identify with or support the proposed 
Democratic platform or Jimmy Carter 
Only a Reagan-Connally or a Reagan- 
Ford ticket can hope to win the South 

Tommy Thompson 
Stone Mountain, Ga 


As | studied the face of Jimmy 
Carter on the cover, these words sug 
gested themselves: seriousness, humili- 


ty, gentleness, thoughtfulness, warmth 
trustworthiness, strength, compassion 
concern 
What more could we ask for in a 
President of the United States? 
Edwin O. Kennedy 
South Orange, NJ 


When it comes to the issues. Jimmy 
Carter is as fuzzy as a Georgia peach 

Shaun Burke 

St. Simons Island, Ga 


Carter's courting of the Jewish vote 
should bring a cry for equal ume from 
the Catholics of America—his funda- 
mentalist, evangelical “born again” 
Christianity is as foreign to us as it is to 
the Jews. 

Ron Rothmeyer 
Dallas 


Now if Jimmy Carter chose Jerry 
Ford for his running mate 

Wallace R. Seder 

Beverly. Mass 





Help for the Drowning 
I recall reading that S.1. Hayakawa 
[June 21] once suggested that, if a man 
were drowning 50 feet from shore, a Re- 
publican would throw him a 25-ft. rope 
and tell him to swim to the other end of 
the rope because it would be good for 
his character, whereas the Democrat 
would throw him a 100-ft. rope and run 
off looking for others to save 
A modern Republican would throw 
one end of the 25-fl. rope to a man ina 
rapidly rising hot-air balloon with the 
faith that the other end would trickle 
down automatically to help the drown- 
ing man 
Paul R. Shires 
Milwaukee 





Congressional Capers 
Re the congressional sex scandal 
[June 21}: it appears that certain mem- 
bers of Congress have finally adopted 
the hippie slogan of the “60s: “Make 

Love, Not War!” 

Jon O. Carlson 
Mount Vernon, Ind 


Gee! If | had known how much fun 
it was going to be. | would have run for 
Congress years ago 

Donald W. Kingman 
Forest Park, Ill 


The self-serving cynicism of elected 
officials can be temporarily halted by 
simply voling every incumbent out. If 
there is a good apple in the smelly Gov- 
ernment barrel. it's probably a kindness 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 
A COPIER BEFORE YOU 
LOOK AT THE COPIES. 





THE PAPER IT USES. 


It should use ordinary plain bond 
paper. Like the Pitney Bowes PBC" Plain 
Bond Copier does. It can make up to 37 
clean sharp copies a minute on ordinary 
letter or legal size bond. It can copy on 
your own company letterhead, and iteven 
copies from books 


THE PAPER IT USES UP 


If it eats up the white kind, itll cost 
you the green kind. One of the reasons 
the Pitney Bowes PBC Copier eats up 
less of both is our Copy/Audit” Control 
System. Simple, optional plug-in meter 
cartridges for each department that 
record all copies made. No copies can 
be made when a cartridge isn’t plugged 
in. Another paper saver is our two-sided 
copying. Without too much fuss, you 
can copy two pages on one sheet 
of paper 


WHAT USING THE COPIER COSTS YOU. 


It shouldn't cost you any more than 
it has to cost you. If you install a Pitney 
Bowes PBC Copier, it won't. You have 
your choice of monthly rental plans that 
save you money, and extended rental 
plans that save you more 


WHAT HAPPENS IF YOU CAN'T USE IT? 


How long before you can start using 
it again? The Pitney Bowes employed and 
trained service network means service 


when you need it from over 500 locations 
throughout the U.S. and Canada for your 
Pitney Bowes PBC Plain Bond Copier 
For full information on why the 
Pitney Bowes PBC Copier may be the 
plain bond copier you're looking for, write 
us: Pitney Bowes, 1577 Crosby Street, 
Stamford, Conn., 06904. Or call one 
of our 190 offices throughout the U.S 
and Canada. Postage Meters, 
Mailing Systems, Copiers, Counters 
and Imprinters, Addresserprinters, 
Labeling and Marking Systems 
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Hire an independent agent. The insurance from The St. Paul The independent agent 


guy with the clout to follow through But we can live with that Because he works for you 

with your claim, and if need We've been working not us 

be, push it through successfully with independent Look for him under St. Paul 
He has the clout because agents since 1853, developing = Fire and Marine in the Yellow 

he doesn't work for The St. Paul. or and selling all kinds of business Pages 





any other insurance company insurance 


He works for you And we've become one of Q 
Which also means, of course the most stable and successful 
he may not recommend you buy commercial insurance — Straul 
companies around 


So the system works to our Property & Liability 
benefit as well as yours Insurance 
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The 
Queen Elizabeth 2 


1975 World Cruise 
was a triumph worth 
repeating, 


She leaves again 
January 15,1977 


For our handsome brochure: 
See your travel agent or write Cunard, Dept. tm 
555 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 
Great Ships of British Registry since 1840. 


Queen Ebizabeth 2 
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The ‘1,100,000 yacht 
that did not win the 
Americas Cup 


They were yachting’s Super Group, a syndicate 
organized to capture the America’s Cup. 
Together, they created their “Perfect Boat” 
Mariner—and lost. “The Grand Gesture is a 
classic—maybe the only true modern classic 
—in yacht racing literature. People will be 
reading it for years.”—Jeff Hammond, 
Associate Editor, Yachting 


THE GRAND 
GESTURE 


Ted Turner, Mariner, 
and the Americas Cup 
Roger Vaughan 
With 50 photos, $10.00 
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to get rid of him before he turns bad 
anyhow 
Besides, he needs to get out and re- 
discover his sense of smell 
Marjorie L. Reedy 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Those Swell Drivers 
During my stay in New York City 
last November I was using around a doz- 
en taxis a day. In every case the drivers 
were quick, friendly, and headed for 
short cuts, often apologizing for pitted 
roads [June 21]. Lalways got a smile 
New York taxi drivers. | think 
you're swell 
Nigel Morland 
Felpham, England 


You castigate the New York City 
taxicab service. Admittedly, New York 
taxicabs are often dirty and sometimes 
the drivers are impolite. Nevertheless, 
in New York you can hail a taxi any- 
time you wish and be taken to where 
you want to go 

In Chicago, if you hail a taxicab, the 
driver stops and tells you where he wants 
to go. If you are fortunate, and his des- 
linalion coincides with where you want 
to go, he will take you 

Louis D. Statham 
Lone Pine, Calif. 





Him? Her? It? 

The Loch Ness Monster [June 21] 
is one of the few intriguing riddles left 
to speculate over. New York Times, 
leave it (him? her?) alone! 

l and many others prefer not know- 
ing the solution 

Richard Swerdlow 
Sacramento, Calif 





To Understand 


I must disagree with your statement 
that deaf students learn to lip-read “the- 
oretically to make their handicap as un- 
noticeable as possible” [June 14]. They 
learn to lip read in order to understand 
speech, Salespeople, waitresses, bank 
tellers, etc. do not communicate with 
sign language 

Through lip reading and the use of 
residual hearing amplified by a hearing 
aid, many deaf people can communicate 
with hearing people—not only with oth- 
er deaf people 

Linda J. Polter 
Monroe County Program 
for the Hearing Impaired, Ida, Mich 





Adoption Tangle 

In your story “The Bitter Legacy of 
the Babylift” [May 24], you identify me 
as “Lisa Brodyaga, 35, a lawyer in San 
Jose, Calif., who has adopted” My Hang 
| cannot adopt My Hang. because, 
among other things, she may have blood 
relatives in Viet Nam who have not con- 
sented in writing to her adoption. My 
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Delcos new Freedom 
All you have to dois dust it. 


Unless you have a passion 
for dusting, you can virtually 
ignore the Freedom Battery 
after it's installed. 

This powerful battery 
is designed to be mainte- 
nance-free, designed to take 
care of itself for as long as 
you re likely to own your 
car. Freedom is sealed, 
so there's no need to add 
water. You shouldn't 
have to clean it or even 


check it. That's why we named 


it “Freedom.” 

Even when we compare 
Freedom to our best conven- 
tional battery, the improve- 
ments are dramatic. Free- 
dom holds a charge better, 


An advanced 
technology for starting 
cars. 








AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENE 
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Battery. 


and it resists damage from 
overcharging. It stands 

up better to today’s higher 
under-the-hood temperatures. 
And it requires 
virtually no 













attention 
for its entire 
service life. 
Delco-Remy 
broke new ground 
in cell material and 
design to make it all 
possible. And it took 
years to do it. But this im- 
portant new technology has 
made the Delco Freedom Bat- 
tery a great way to start your 
mornings for a long time to 
come. And Freedom is just 
one more good reason to go 
with the names you know. 


AC-Delco. 


Go 
with the names 
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struggle over the past year has been to 
force the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the State Department and 
the private agencies who executed the 
Orphan” Airlift to untangle the legal 
and human mess in the wake of the pro 
paganda blitz 
More than a year after learning that 
My Hang may have living family in Viet 
Nam, I have made no progress toward 
locating them. Several hundred children 
are in situations similar to My Hang’s 
In some cases, name and address of par 
ents are known. and it ts clear that the 
parents never consented to the taking 
of their children. Even as to these chil 
dren, INS, the State Department and the 
adoption agencies refuse to permit trac 
ing of the families by the International 
Red Cross 
If the goal of federal agencies is to 
prevent the return of any of the chil 
dren to Viet Nam. their position is re 
markably effective 
Lisa S. Brodyaga 
San Jose, Calif 


On Bumping 

Ralph Nader's “victory” [June 21] 
is nota victory for the rest of the flying 
public, who will eventually pay the $50.- 
061 because the consumer always even- 
tually pays for everything. The ruling 
does not go to the root of the problem 
Airlines overbook because of no-shows 


and no-shows occur because the prac- 
lice is not penalized 

Passengers who do not have the de 
cency to cancel unwanted reservations 
or at least send word that they will board 
five minutes before takeoff, are contrib 
uting to unfilled planes and higher fares 
A penalty for no-shows is the only ra 
tional solution 
Vogel 


Mass 


George 
Newton 


I have always applauded Mr. Na 
der as the consumer's advocate, but hav 
ing spent several years sweating away 
as a travel agent. I have no sympathy 
for his being bumped 

Why couldn't he have scheduled his 
rallies farther apart so as to avoid get 
ting to the airport so late? No one has 
any business (barring emergencies) ar 
riving so soon before takeoff. Not even 
Mr. Nader 

Karoline E. Esquivel 
Houston 





Forget Democracy 


When a nation has to battle for its 
very survival, concepts such as democ 
racy don’t mean very much to its peo 
ple [June 21]. The last thing India needs 
today is a return to the pre-emergency 
chaos. Mrs. Gandhi has done more to 
move India forward than any previous 
leader (including her illustrious father 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg, “tat”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette by FTC method 


Jawaharlal Nehru) did since indepen 
dence. Let’s hope she continues to do so 

elections or no elections 
Umang Gupta 


Cleveland 


You say India could have achieved 
what it has without resorting to such 
drastic emergency action,” that 
would have been possible by means of a 
stronger leadership.” This is strong 
leadership. It is the end that counts, not 
the means. Having been in India recent 
ly, I can say that compared to repres 
India can hardly be said 


this 


sive regimes 

to have an oppressive government 
Sanjay Modat 
Englewood, N.J 





Death Warrant? 


lam glad you put that question mark 
after the headline “Booze for Alcohol 
[June 21]. What Rand scientists 
say may be possible, but for hundreds 


, 
ics 


of alcoholics it is risky as all hell 
It could be a death warrant. I do 
not know of a single alcoholic who has 
successfully gone back to “social 
ing. | have known many who tried 
Judd H. Black 
Rochester 


drink- 
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The Jaguar V-12 sedan. 
Built without compromise 
to perform without equal. 


Performance in a motorcar is the sum of many diverse 
parts operating in harmony, with no one part out- 
weighing the others. This seldom happens, even in 
luxury cars. 

It happens, spectacularly, in the Jaguar XJ12. 

The first thing that will strike you about this very 
quiet engine is the satisfying surge of power the short- 
stroke, wide-piston, fuel-injected, aluminum-alloy 
V-12 produces at any speed. And the Bosch/Lucas 
electronic fuel injection plus electronic ignition con- 
tribute significantly to the efficiency and reliability of 
the car. 

Uncompromising in its performance, the Jaguar 
sedan handles like a sports car. It has independent sus- 
pension and power disc brakes on all four wheels 
and power assisted rack and pinion steering. Auto- 
matic transmission is standard. 

Inside, the car is profoundly luxurious. Here is 
a world of real burled walnut, soft leathers, ther- 
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mostatically-controlled air-conditioning and AM/FM 

radio, 8-track tape deck and stereophonic speakers, 

all standard. 

And to add to the pleasure of owning this uncom- 
promising car, Jaguar has created a new warranty. 
For 12 months, regardless of mileage, Jaguar will re- 
place or repair any part of the car that is defective or 
that simply wears out, provided only that the car is 
properly maintained. The only exceptions are the tires, 
which are warranted by the tire manufacturer, and 
spark plugs and filters, which are routine replacement 
items. Even then, if they are defective, Jaguar will pay 
to replace them. 

In all the world, there is only one XJ12. Drive this 
uncompromising motorcar soon. For the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest you, call these numbers 
toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, (800) 
322-4400. British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, 
New Jersey 07605. 


Jaquar 





Different views. Polarized. Each 
seems true, yet in conflict. 


Yes, mining disturbs the land. Sur- 
face mines overturn vegetation, 
destroy wild life shelter, disrupt 
farming, sometimes divert and con- 
taminate streams. Deep mining 
leaves other scars: waste piles, 
abandoned shafts. Concerned people 
fear that mineral mining could de- 
stroy the beauty of our land. 


Other thoughtful people point to the 
“Mi ‘ k essentiality of minerals. We must 66 : ‘ 
ining ma es a have them for transportation, com- We have to mine 
munications, for food production, 


mess of the houses. And we can only mine these minerals where 


e 99 ~=minerals where they are found. We ° ” 
countryside. could, it’s true, import more of our we find them. 
minerals. But this just moves the 
problem into someone else’s back 
yard. And ignores the economics of 
developing our own natural wealth 


What can we do? We must have 
minerals. So we must have mines. 
But we must also protect the environ- 
ment 


We can't mine everywhere. But we 
should, as a people, support land use 
decisions that realistically balance 



















economic, social and environmental “. 
needs. Decisions that seek greater QE 
U.S. mineral self-sufficiency by open- MS 
. ing all our lands to exploration and \ NS : 
5 >. | ir, me, 
possible development. And we must \ QA . 
\ Ri ‘ 


be willing to pay the price of restor- 
ing them to other useful purposes 
when mining is finished 


With intelligent planning we can have 
our countryside and our minerals 


Raw materials are vital to the pro- 
duction of Caterpillar machines and 
vice versa. Our machines mine the 
land and help reclaim it. We believe 
both mining and reclamation are 
essential 






There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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This year, you'll be able to hang 
onto every pitch whether you're at home, 
in your car, wherever— with live 
coverage on the CBS Radio Network. 
| Catch the exclusive radio 
play-by-play excitement as the top players 
in each league compete in 
Philadelphia. Ace reporters Jack Buck and 
Brent Musburger bring it all to you, 
and Andy Musser is in charge of pre-game 
and post-game interviews with 
baseball greats, past and present. 
Catch it for sure! 
; 
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THE ALLSTAR GAME 


TUESDAY JULY 13, 8:06 PM, EDT 
THE CBS RADIO 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Iron Within 


The climax of jubilation finally came 
and went. Would the rest of the year be 
an anticlimax? Perhaps, but it also 
might provide some time for further re 
flection and attention to some omissions 
Despite the bestselling /876, remarkably 
litle was said or remembered about 
America’s Centennial celebration. The 
occasion a century ago was exuberant 
boisterous and, above all, confident 
Amid the Philadelphia Exhibition’s 13 
acres of new, awe-inspiring machinery 
President Grant pulled a lever to release 
the first jet of steam and tens of thou- 
sands of Americans oohed and aahed 
wool was combed, water was pumped, 
newspapers were printed, cloth was 
sewn, shoes were stitched together. More 
in keeping with the public mood, Au- 
thor William Dean Howells exulted: “It 
is in these things of iron and steel that 
the national genius most freely speaks.” 

In this year’s Bicentennial celebra- 
tion, thoughtful commentators were not 
boasting of iron and steel—or computers 
and rockets—the outward manifesta- 
tions of national power. They were pre- 
occupied with the inner nation. Does 
it still contain the iron and steel of char- 
acter necessary to maintain the Amer- 
ican enterprise? Many fear that the 
U.S. has been fatally weakened by its 
material success. It is certainly pos- 
sible to find signs of satiety, decadence 
and disorder. But the evidence points 


more strongly to a new optimism, and 
to an occasionally grim determination 
to be harder on ourselves, clearly un- 
derlined by the Supreme Court's rul- 
ing upholding the death penalty (see 
THE LAW) 

Henry Adams’ obsession with the 
dynamo remains an essential clement of 
the American spirit. Yet in their inward 
looking mood, Americans in 1976 are 
urgently trying to recover things that 
were taken for granted in 1876 


Toward the Tricentennial 


As part of last week's ceremonies 
President Ford opened an antique safe 
that had been filled with mementos of 
the 1870s. The contents—autographs 
photographs, inkstands, a book on tem- 
perance—limned a more circumscribed 
and monochrome period. For the 2076 
lricentennial, many Americans are 
cramming time capsules with different 
ingredients, including credit cards, pick- 
et signs and whole automobiles 

There are other objects that could 
convey to future Americans the majes- 
ty and the trivia, the glory and the pity 
of the current era. Some proposals: a la- 
ser rod and a citizen’s band radio: the 
Pill and Gatorade; a shoe from Natalia 
Makarova and a Frisbee: a Beatles’ rec- 
ord and a segment from the Watergate 
tapes; a Big Mac hamburger and a chunk 
of moon rock. It says something about 
the vitality, not to say incoherence of 
the times, that the list could be endless 
—and fascinating in its contrasts 





The Other Revolution 


Karl Marx was never satisfied with 
the American Revolution. In the 1850s 
he expected another momentarily. For 
Marx and many later observers, the col- 
onies’ uprising was a “conservative” rev- 
olution that failed to make radical shifts 
in social and economic relations. Per- 
haps not at the time. But, above all, the 
American Revolution presented the 
world with a daring concept: the right 
of people to choose their own form of 
government. When Marx's revolution 
finally occurred in Russia, exactly the 
opposite principle was established: an 
elite was given the power to choose the 
government for the people. That this ex- 
ample has been so widely copied is per- 
haps an indication that it is easier to 
rule people autocratically than to rea- 
son with them 

Looking around the globe, we would 
conclude that the current descendants 
of the early Americans are outnumbered 
by the contemporary children of the 
Marxist revolution 

Yet when the representatives of 29 
European Communist parties met in 
East Berlin last week (see THE WORLD), 
many of the leaders not only ringingly 
announced their independence from 
Moscow but insisted that in the West, 
at least, the only way of gaining power 
was through reliance on a magic word 
The word is democracy, which West- 
ern European Communists now claim 
to espouse. It was in its own way quite 
a tribute to that conservative revolution 
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DEMOCRATS 





Shall We Gather at the Hudson River? 


The Democratic Party fairly shines 
with the inner peace of the born-again 
The presidential candidate, Jimmy Car- 
ter, awaits only his official anointment 
next Wednesday, July 14, at Madison 
Square Garden. Not since 1964 have all 
factions of the party been so purpose- 
fully unified. The New York City con- 


vention promises all the controversy of 


a riverside baptism in south Georgia 
But as Party Chairman Robert Strauss 
says serenely, “It can’t get too dull for 
me. I've tried it the other way, and I 
like this a lot better.” 

“The other way” is still a wincingly 
painful memory for Democrats: the 
nightsticks flailing in a fog of tear gas 
along Chicago's Michigan Avenue in 
1968, the armies of the young hurling ob 
scenities across the police barricades; or 
in 1972, the civil war inside the Miami 
Beach convention hall as the party broke 
apart over gay rights, abortion, creden 
tials challenges, tax reform and the can 
didacy of George McGovern, who de 
livered his acceptance speech over the 
smoking wreckage at 3. a.m 

Barring the wildly unforeseen, there 
will be none of that at the Garden, The 
chief suspense is now focused on Car- 
ter’s choice for his running mate (see 
story page 12). Says Political Analyst Ben 
Wattenberg: “The war's over 
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The Democrats, having been out in 
the cold for eight years, are so confident 
that they are cautioning each other, as 
Lincoln once said, not to “cackle until 
the egg is laid.” With Viet Nam over and 
factions muted by quieter times as well 
as party reforms, no serious ideological 
issues divide the Democrats. Now, as 
Mark Siegel, a Strauss aide, observes 
‘there’s a desire—it’s almost a lust—to 
come together and win. Most of us hold 
ourselves almost personally responsible 
for eight years of Nixon and Ford 

In such a spirit of amity, the 5,000 
delegates and alternates may find their 
chief excitement outside the Garden, in 
the Big Apple that is playing host to its 
firs’ Democratic Convention since the 
monstrous marathon of 1924, when John 
W. Davis won on the 103rd ballot 

No Contests. The Democrats’ uni- 
ty this year is in part the result of a bit- 
ter, twelve-year party reform. It began 
when a delegation of blacks from Mis- 
sissippi's Freedom Democratic Party 
challenged the white Mississippi regu 
lars at Atlantic City in 1964. The battle 
to open the party's processes to women 
blacks and other underrepresented 
groups was stepped up following the 
1968 convention. Now it has begun to 
pay off, and the party seems to be set- 
tling into a sound working relationship 


with its factions. Four years ago, chal- 
lenges hung over the heads of 40% of 
the delegates to Miami Beach. This year 
there will be no contests over seating 

Not everyone is entirely happy. The 
Democratic “quotas” of 1972 were re- 
placed by state plans guaranteeing only 
affirmative action—an equal chance for 
all to participate. The numbers of wom- 
en delegates are expected to be down 
slightly—from 38% in 1972 to around 
34% now. In 1972, 15% of the delegates 
were black; this year the figure will be 
about 11%. “Many blacks find this 
year’s results totally unacceptable 
complains Frank Cowan, the party’s di 
rector of minority affairs. Despite such 
dissatisfaction, the note of shrillness and 
deep grievance has left the party 

Much of the credit belongs to Car- 
ter, whose clear triumph through the pri- 
maries has given him a popular legit 
imacy transcending factions. Another 
hero is Chairman Strauss. the shrewd 
and decent Texas lawyer with a gift for 
keeping horses of different gaits in har- 
ness. Three and a half years ago, Strauss 
took over a party that, in Mr. Dooley’s 
crack, was not on speaking terms with it 
self. The party's liberal wing distrusted 
Strauss as a Texan who walked a line 
to the right of center. But he has proved 
to be one of the most effective chair 
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men in memory—an excellent fund rais- 
er and conciliatory referee. 

The Personalities. Among the oth- 
er top personalities in the convention's 
cast next week 

JOHN GLENN, 54, freshman Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who will be one of the 
two keynote speakers. Glenn. the first 
man to orbit the earth, is obviously ac- 
customed to performing with the world’s 
eyes and ears focused on him. It took 
him three tries before he landed his Sen- 
ate seat in 1974. Since then, he has been 
a hard-working centrist. In his debut as 
a national political figure, Glenn will 
sound an inspirational note. With his fa- 
miliar face, his easy, Eisenhower-like 
smile and technocrat’s precise mind, 
Glenn is a major contender for second 
place on Carter's ticket 

BARBARA JORDAN, 40. the Tex- 
as Congresswoman who will be the sec- 
ond keynoter. Daughter of a Baptist 
preacher in Houston, Lawyer Jordan 
won national attention with her solemn- 
ly impressive eloquence during the 
House Judiciary Committee's impeach- 
ment hearings two years ago. As a black 
and a woman, she represents a new tide 
in politics, but she also plays old-fash- 
ioned politics with considerable skill 








BARBARA JORDAN 


While Glenn takes a broad, nonpartisan 
approach, Jordan is expected to remind 
the convention and nation of all the 
Democrats have accomplished and 
stand for 

LINDY BOGGS, 60, the Louisiana 
Congresswoman who will serve as chair- 
person of the proceedings. Corinne Clai- 
borne Boggs was elected in 1973 to fill 
the seat held for years by her husband, 
House Majority Leader Hale Boggs, af- 
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WENDELL ANDERSON 


ka, Though she was born on a planta- 
tion and has something of the manner 
ofa Southern belle, Lindy Boggs is an as- 
tute politician. She has been elected 
twice to the House by overwhelming 
majorities. She began her political ca- 
reer as a Democratic precinct captain 
in 1938, managed her husband's cam- 
paigns and will be attending her sev- 
enth convention. Boggs is breaking the 
sex barrier as permanent chairman 





Letter from a Delegate 


Dear Letty, 


Here we are in Sodom on Hudson a few days ahead of 


the convention, and I've never felt safer in my life. You know 
how we worried that Jimmy Carter may not have brought 
love and goodness to New York City and we delegates to the 
Democratic Convention might get into so much trouble that 
we'd turn Republican. Well, it just isn’t like that. Every day 
of the convention the delegates and alternates—more than 
5,000 of us—will be taken in buses from our hotels to Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Then, after the session is over late at 
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NEW YORK CITY POLICEMAN CONTROLLING CROWD AT DEMONSTRATION 





ter he disappeared in a plane over Alas- Says she: “I have great training and 


night, we will be bused back again. I sure don’t mind that 
kind of busing—I guess 

At Madison Square, you see police everywhere, and some 
you don’t see. Before he was indicted for selling a judgeship 
and tampering with evidence, Pat Cunningham, who was the 
New York State Democratic chairman, told people: “When 
you come out of the Garden at night. you will see some very 
strange people on the street. But don’t worry. You'll be per- 
fectly safe. Two out of three of them will be police under- 
cover men.” Assistant Chief Inspector Daniel Courtenay, a 
burly man who wears a gun in an ankle holster like Popeye 
Doyle, is in charge of a ten-square-block area around con- 
vention hall. He has 1,200 police who have taken a quickie 
course in crowd control and what they call “crisis interven- 
tion.” He also has four specially trained dogs. Every day be- 
fore the delegates arrive, the dogs will sweep the convention 
center from top to bottom to sniff out possible bombs 

There will be more than 50 guards inside the Garden, 
along with volunteer ushers who have been trained by the 
Miami Beach police chief, Rocky Pomerance. He was hired 
as a consultant because he showed he could keep the peace 
at the 1972 Miami conventions without cracking too many 
skulls. The ushers were selected for their “political sensitiv- 
ity,” such as being able to recognize Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley when he comes in 

2 

A policeman warned news reporters; “If you're going to 
be on the street, get a helmet.” But I don’t even plan to wear 
my hat. A lot of demonstrators are expected across the street 
from the Garden in front of the post office, including thou- 
sands of Right To Lifers. Since they are in favor of right to 
life, I guess they will not endanger mine 

They say that New York City police do not have too 
much trouble handling crowds because they act just like them 
When some protester calls a cop an s.o.b., the cop calls him 
the same thing right back and forgets about it. As Rocky Pom- 
erance said, “There’s an ease of communication between cops 
and New Yorkers, even when they insult each other, that’s a 
lot different from anywhere else.” 

Some of the women on the street are dressed fit to kill (lit- 
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LINDY BOGGS 


physical stamina to be a chairperson. | 
have the strong feet, strong back and 
strong stomach of most political wives.” 

WENDELL ANDERSON, 43, the 
Minnesota Governor who is chairman 
of the party’s platform committee and 
will brief the convention on the plat- 
form’s contents. The handsome, former 
Olympic hockey star, a protégé and close 
friend of Hubert Humphrey's, was deep- 
ly disappointed when Humphrey’s pres- 
idential prospects died. Anderson may 


ROBERT STRAUSS 


















have been thinking a little of himself as 
well. With Humphrey in the White 
House, Anderson could have had a 
chance at his friend's Senate seat and 
found a national forum for his own tal- 
ents. Anderson has been an extraordi- 
narily popular Governor. Polls show an 
86% approval rate among Minnesotans 
As platform chairman, Anderson has 
performed with aplomb. The platform, 
while purposely somewhat short on de- 
tail, calls for a goal of 3% unemployment 








THE NATION 


within four years, a national health in- 
surance program and establishment of 
a federally financed income-mainte 
nance program 

The Agenda. Monday night, start- 
ing at 8 o'clock (E.D.T.), the conven- 
tion will open with a short film on the 
party, an address by Chairman Strauss 
and the Glenn and Jordan keynote 
speeches. Tuesday evening there will be 
assorted speeches by Humphrey, Mc- 
Govern and other party figures, election 
of officers and the platform report 
Wednesday, starting at 8 p.m., names 
will be placed in nomination: Carter, 
and probably Mo Udall, Jerry Brown 
and Anti-Abortionist Ellen McCor- 
mack. The first ballot should start at 
10:15 p.m. and end in roughly an hour 

Thursday, at about 6 p.m., the con- 
vention will begin considering the vice- 
presidential choice, which Carter will 
have announced by then. The roll call 
will start at 7:15. The vice-presidential 
nominee is scheduled to deliver his ac- 
ceptance speech at 9:30. Then, at about 
10:30, Jimmy Carter of Plains, Ga., 
should mount the podium, flash his fa- 
mous picket-fence smile and tell the na- 
tion his vision of America for the next 
eight years 











erally), and when you take a closer look, you're not certain 
all of them are women. But they're friendly enough—they 
keep asking: “Wanna go out? Wanna party?” One lady who 
came to talk to me was stopped by a policeman who arrested 
her for violating the state’s new antiloitering law. “Don’t wor- 
ry, honey,” she said to me. “I'll be back in a few minutes.” 
Two men approached me, looking real mean. Then one of 
them asked, “Where you from, man?” I said, “Kansas.” The 
other one scoffed: “Nothing here. He should be mugging us.” 
a 

There is no way of telling that New York is busted. There 
is nothing missing that I can see and a lot I never expected 
Some prices are awfully high, but other things are free. Each 
delegate will be given a cardboard suitcase stuffed with guide- 
books, information about New York and a free pass for sub- 
ways, buses and trains. We are also receiving some nice pres- 
ents from stores. Medical and legal help is available 24 hours a 
day. A New York host is assigned to each state delegation and 
helps us get tickets for the theater and sports events. Even 
Shakespeare is free out in Central Park. I saw Henry V. He 
knew how to make a speech: “Then imitate the action of the 
tiger;/ Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood.” That is my 
idea of the kind of man who should run for President 

Letty, I told you you should have come with me. Women 
who are delegates and the wives of delegates can have a free 
hair comb-out if they have to go on television or make some 
kind of appearance. I wonder if New York will really go 
broke after spending so much for the convention. But Comp- 
troller Harrison Goldin says that the city will contribute $3.5 
million and take in better than $20 million 

The worst part of being at the convention is that it is 
going to be too crowded in the Garden. So extra rooms had 
to be rented in neighboring buildings. Mayor Abe Beame 
says that this “layout sort of makes for coziness.” 

I had so many aches just from thinking about the co- 
ziness that I decided to try one of those massage parlors in 
Times Square. Some of the delegates were worried that Times 
Square might be cleaned up before they arrived. They will be 
relieved when they get a look. There are so many Xs ev- 
erywhere that it seems nobody knows how to write his name 
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My masseuse appeared to know her job, but then she got car- 
ried away, just as I feared. I called the whole thing off. Del- 
egates should be warned that these massage parlors provide 
a lot more than a massage 
Now that I've seen the city, I'm eager for the convention 
to begin. There should not be too many dull moments since 
there will be 7,000 telephones, 13,700 miles of wire, 30,000 
hot dogs and one ton of confetti. We'll all be littered with 
glory. I figure that New York is just like politics: you take the 
good with the bad and make the best of it. I'm no worse off 
for visiting New York, and neither is Jimmy Carter 
Love, 


Eddie 


SAWM DOWERTY 





PREPARING THE FLOOR AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
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Freedom in Picking the Veep 


As he deliberated over the choice of 
a running mate, Jimmy Carter enjoyed 
two rare luxuries. Certain of his own 
nomination, he had plenty of time to 
probe and ponder each prospective 
nominee, Comfortably ahead in the polls 
over both Gerald Ford and Ronald Rea- 
gan, he could base his decision on who 
might best be capable of running the 
country if need be, rather than on who 
might help him carry a particular state. 
Said Carter: “I feel remarkable freedom 
about the choice.” 

Methodical as always, he consulted 
about 40 Democratic public figures and 
found a surprising consensus on the 
names to be considered. He had his top 
political adviser, Atlanta Lawyer 
Charles Kirbo, invite six prospects to 
friendly but intensive cross-examina- 
tions on their personal backgrounds and 
finances (see story page 16). After the 
Kirbo interviews, Carter revealed that 
he had pared the list to “two or three.” 
He would not say who they were but 
speculation centered on Senators Wal- 
ter Mondale, Frank Church and John 
Glenn. Carter intends to question each 
of the finalists personally this week in 
three or four more hours of intensive 
talks. “I want to be sure to be acquaint- 
ed with them,” he said in understate- 
ment. He could still spring a surprise, 
but the three other Senators not pub- 
licly ruled out of the running were Adlai 
Stevenson, Edmund Muskie and Henry 
Jackson. The assets and drawbacks of 
all six included 

MINNESOTA'S MONDALE, 48. Cited 
by some Carter intimates as the most 
likely choice, the articulate Mondale is 
viewed as having the intellectual capac- 
ity to handle the presidency, if needed 
He would strengthen Carter's fragile ties 
to labor and reassure the party’s still 
doubting Northern liberals. But some of 
Carter’s industrious workers consider 
Mondale, who gave up his own presi- 
dential campaign as too great an ordeal, 
a shade on the lazy side. 

IDAHO’S CHURCH, 52. Found by the 
TIME/ Yankelovich poll to possess sur- 
prising national popularity as a possi- 
ble veep (see story page 17), Church has 
wide experience in Washington and in 
foreign affairs, both of which Carter 
lacks, He is in his fourth term as Sen- 
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ator and is the third ranking Democrat 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Church also proved strong in the West 
in the late primaries. As the zealous 
chairman of the committee that exposed 
abuses of the CIA and FBI, however, he 
has offended many conservatives in both 
parties. 

OHIO’S GLENN, 55. The former as- 
tronaut-hero is rated by Carter's poll- 
ster, Pat Caddell, as the most popular 
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of the contenders. Yet Carter concedes 
this may be based mainly on the fact 
that his is the best-known name. Though 
Glenn has proved industrious in Wash- 
ington, displaying expertise on energy 
and antinuclear-proliferation —legisla- 
tion, he has held public office only since 
1975, and seems the least adequately 
prepared of the group to move into the 
White House. 

ILLINOIS’ STEVENSON Ill, 46. Son of 
one of the party’s most beloved figures, 
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Stevenson is a hard-working, able Sen- 
ator whose popularity in an industrial 
Northern state would balance Carter's 
rural Southern background. Elected to 
the Senate in 1970, Stevenson is less ex- 
perienced than some of the other pros- 
pects and lacks his late father’s wit and 
verbal flair 

MAINE’S MUSKIE, 62. A bruised vet- 
eran of presidential politics, Muskie 
sparkled as Hubert Humphrey’s 1968 
running mate, but stumbled in his own 
reach for the top in 1972. The former 
Governor has served 17 competent years 
in the Senate, and could well rise to the 
demands of any succession to the White 
House. His past losses, however, are a 
handicap. 

WASHINGTON’S JACKSON, 64. Af- 
ter 23 years in the Senate, Jackson's leg- 
islative experience surpasses the other 
five, and Carter's aides consider him 
well equipped to handle the presidency 
A liberal on the economy and most so- 
cial issues, a conservative on defense and 
foreign affairs, he is almost as hard to 
tag ideologically as is Carter 

While the search for a vice-presiden- 
tial candidate provided the one remain- 
ing element of preconvention suspense, 
Carter found time for less solemn chores 
He jumped from a leisurely fish fry in 
Plains (see color facing page) to a busy 
round of highly successful fund-raising 
affairs, They included a $1,000-per-cou- 
ple lawn buffet in a tent in Asheville, 
N.C.; a $250-per-plate breakfast in Mil- 
waukee; a $100-per-person cocktail 
party in New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
He made similar stops in Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Houston and 
Chicago. The net result: Carter wiped 
out his remaining $400,000 primary 
campaign deficit and expects to go into 
the convention with an extra $400,000 
to cover expenses there. 

He might well need the cash. His 
campaign staff has taken over three 
floors of the Americana Hotel, where 
Carter, his many relatives and growing 
staff will occupy 250 rooms. Another 200 
rooms have been rented by the Carter 
organization elsewhere in the city; it will 
be the first time that all of his 300 full- 
time paid workers will have assembled 
anywhere. Carter and Wife Rosalynn 
will arrive on Saturday and will give a 
huge party for some 5,000 delegates and 
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alternates at a Hudson River pier the 
next day. 

Even though he has the nomination 
knocked, Carter expects to visit as many 
state delegations as he can to ensure 
their support. His aides are even plan- 
ning the usual elaborate communica- 
tions network to keep in touch with del- 
egations as voting begins on the 
convention floor in Madison Square 
Garden. Press Secretary Jody Powell 
laughingly explained: “This is what ev- 
erybody traditionally does at conven- 
tions—so we want to do it too.” 

Carter is expected to follow the tra- 
dition of staying away from the conven- 
tion hall until he becomes the nominee 
Wednesday night. His acceptance 
speech the following evening will elab- 
orate on his now familiar vision of a gov- 
ernment “as good, as compassionate, as 
full of love as the American people.” The 
first drafts are being fashioned by 
Speechwriter Patrick Anderson, a for- 
mer newsman and author of the recent, 


faintly scandalous The President's 
Mistress. 

Carter was already thinking beyond 
his nomination. His staff and party strat- 
egists were dividing up the nation into 
13 “A” states, which will get maximum 
effort as critical to his election, and an 
undisclosed number of states in three 
other categories: “B,” requiring slightly 
less attention; “C,” considered hopeless- 
ly lost, and “D,” rated as relatively safe 
The latter include much of the South, 
as well as Massachusetts and Minnesota 

The Facts. With typical boldness, 
Carter has already asked President Ford 
that he be briefed after his nomination 
on sensitive foreign policy issues, as is 
traditional—not by the State Depart- 
ment, but solely by the CIA. Explained 
Carter: “The State Department is a po- 
litical arm of the Administration, and I 
don’t want to be briefed on policy—I 
want the facts.” 

Was Carter getting too confident of 
victory in November? At the moment, 
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that was his most obvious hazard. He 
seemed susceptible to what Washington 
Post Columnist David Broder termed 
“Deweyitis.” Some Republican strate- 
gists also argue that Carter's following, 
though broad, is shaky, and that if the 
G.O.P. candidate forces Carter to get 
specific enough on key issues, his co- 
alition will fracture. 

Unlike the aloof Tom Dewey, who 
blew the 1948 election to fighting Un- 
derdog Harry Truman, however, Carter 
seems fully aware of the dangers. “I'm 
sure that a lot of people around the coun- 
try still have doubts about me,” he con- 
ceded to reporters last week, “but I'm 
doing all | can to address those doubts.” 
More important, to party leaders in 
Washington, Carter signaled the same 
kind of warning against developing “a 
sense of arrogance.” He said that either 
Ford, “an incumbent President,” or 
Reagan, “an accomplished television 
performer with fervent supporters,” can 
be “very, very strong.” 





Fish Fry and Barbecue 


Into the hardest campaigners’ lives a little fun must fall, 
and last week two of the three presidential candidates took a 
private rest down home with just a few hundred intimate 
friends and reporters. Jimmy Carter invited more than 100 
kinsmen, journalists and neighbors to a back-country fish fry 
at his mother’s Scandinavian-modern house in the dark slash- 
pine woods near his peanut fields in sweltering Plains, Ga 
The homey cookout was called partly to ease an ecological im- 
balance in the family pond. As often happens in politics and 
ponds, the larger fish were gobbling up the smaller fry, mak- 
ing the fishing hole unhealthy 

The host attacked the problem with typical verve: he and 
his younger brother Billy and son Chip, 26, partially drained 
the pond, plunged in as deep as their shoulders and netted 
the fat catfish, bass and bream that were swimming around. 
Later, Carter and other amateur cooks dredged the fish in 
corn meal, deep fried the catch over open coals for 15 min- 
utes in boiling peanut oil (of course), piled it into brown paper 
bags to absorb the fat and then dished it up with hush pup- 
pies, coleslaw and home-grown tomatoes 

Carter’s family mingled with the crowd. His ecight-year- 
old daughter Amy, who runs a 10¢-a-glass lemonade stand 
on the side, raced around barefoot and carefree. Brother Bil- 
ly, a Georgia “good ole boy” who runs the family warehouse 
and a local service station, bantered with the press about the 
words Cast Iron emblazoned on the T shirt that stretched 
over his developing paunch. Explained Billy: “It's my CB 
radio handle. Everybody calls me that because when the fel- 
las come by my place, I'll drink whatever they're drinking 
—Scotch, bourbon, gin, vodka, blend, anything. So everybody 
says I’ve got a cast-iron stomach—which I have.” 

A little later, Republican Ronald Reagan went through a 
similar R.-and-R. weekend, with appropriate regional dif- 
ferences. At his 600-acre Rancho del Cielo, in the Santa Ynez 
Mountains 100 miles northeast of Los Angeles, he entertained 
80 reporters and staff at a Mexican fiesta. Wearing a West- 
ern shirt, blue jeans and boots, he greeted guests with Wife 
Nancy at his side. Donning a cowboy hat, Reagan shouted to 
the TV camera pointed at him, “Ready when you are, C.B.!" 
a joking reference to the late director Cecil B. DeMille. 

After some barbecued beef and refried beans, Reagan 
took his guests on a tour of the modest five-room Spanish- 
style house to which he and Nancy escape whenever they 
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can. Reporters passed a poster advertising an old movie (Talk 
About a Stranger), a U.S. Army recruiting poster, an auto- 
graphed Al Capp cartoon of Li'l Abner and a ule floor the Rea- 
gans laid themselves. Wearing an assortment of cowboy hats 
and a state policeman’s hat, Reagan posed for photos and 
then asked his visitors to sign a guest book. He said that the 
ranch provided him the chance to drain away tensions by dig- 
ging postholes, building fences and riding horseback. “It kinda 
does something for us,” he said. Then there were the small 
challenges. Two months ago, Reagan knocked off a rattle- 
snake with a well-aimed rock. This week he will abandon his 
hideaway for another intense hunt for a more benign species, 
the Republican delegate, before the climactic Republican Na- 
tional Convention in August, 
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The Charlie Behind Jimmy 


A new face appeared in Washington 
last week, and insiders were trying to fig- 
ure out how important he was. Charles 
Kirbo of Atlanta was Jimmy Carter's 
hand-picked envoy to the capital. TIME 
National Political Correspondent Robert 
Ajemian visited Kirbo in Atlanta before 
he came north. Reports Ajemian 


The one man Jimmy Carter depends 
on and trusts above all others, Charles 
Hughes Kirbo, 59, was talking about his 
boyhood days in the peanut and saw- 
mill country of rural south Georgia. Kir- 
bo’s voice is so slow and soft that peo- 
ple sometimes cock their heads to hear 
him. His daddy, Ben Kirbo, he said, used 
to be a court reporter in their home town 
of Bainbridge and often worked right 
through the day into evening sessions 
The son always took Ben a sack of food 
at night, and then stuck around to watch 


/ 


an understated, rustic style, Kirbo de- 
veloped a reputation for becoming stern 
with witnesses who he thought were ly- 
ing; his audiences looked for such mo- 
ments. He defended blacks and whites 
alike, and he emphasized to the juries 
the need to be fair. Like his boyhood 
models, he studied his witnesses and ju- 
rors closely, searching for any clue that 
might aid his case. 

Blue Eyes. Last week the former 
country lawyer was searching for clues 
in a far more glittering setting, but the 
technique was much the same. His 
friend Jimmy Carter had asked him to 
go to Washington to evaluate personally 
the half-dozen Senators whom Carter 
was considering for the vice presidency 
It was an assignment that Carter would 
give to no other man. Kirbo talked at 
length with Walter Mondale, Frank 
Church, John Glenn, Ed Muskie, Hen- 
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LAWYER CHARLES KIRBO DISCUSSING HIS CAMPAIGN ROLE IN HIS ATLANTA OFFICE 
The man who doesn’t want anything and could walk away from it all. 


the trials. In those days the court's crim- 
inal trials were the region’s chief enter- 
tainment; the more notorious cases used 
to attract hundreds of people from miles 
around, Local churches sold box lunch- 
es, and there was usually a medicine 
show set up near the courthouse. 

Courtroom Star. But the real stars 
were the trial attorneys, some decked 
out in swallow-tailed coats, others with 
flowing, silver hair, warming up the 
court with folksy anecdotes and at the 
same time cannily analyzing their ju- 
ries. As a young man, Charlie Kirbo 
thrilled to this important courtroom the- 
ater. He remembers the vivid silence of 
the room, broken only by an occasional 
cough or a crying baby 

Years later, after graduating from 
the University of Georgia School of Law, 
Kirbo became one of the courtroom stars 
himself. Now he was the celebrated tri- 
al attorney playing to audiences hang- 
ing from the rafters. A gentle man with 
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ry Jackson and Adilai Stevenson III. In 
his measured, mannerly way, the tac- 
iturn interrogator with the clear blue 
eyes asked them questions about their 
taxes and net worth, their health, and 
about their personal lives. He had picked 
up information that one of the men had 
an undisciplined temper, that another 
was a poor manager, that still another's 
personal conduct was questionable. Kir- 
bo carefully raised all such subjects, lis- 
tened to the answers, and at week’s end 
reported back to Carter. 

Carter has been relying on Kirbo 
ever since they first met. In 1962 the pol- 
itician from Plains lost his first primary 
election—for the Georgia state senate 
—by only 139 votes. Suspecting fraud 
in one county, he searched for a lawyer 
to fight his case and was directed to Kir- 
bo, who had by then moved from Bain- 
bridge to a top law firm in Atlanta. 
Kirbo had the suspicious ballot box im- 
pounded and opened. There, sitting on 
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top of the otherwise orderly pile, was a 
wad of L11 ballots that had been clum- 
sily stuffed into the box. “I could have 
fainted,” recalls Kirbo, who never ex- 
pected to prove the case. Carter then 
won the general election by 1,500 votes. 

Carter got elected Governor in 
1970, and within three months Georgia's 
Senator Richard Russell died. Kirbo re- 
members driving over to the Capitol to 
offer Carter his list of candidates for 
Russell's seat. But Carter wanted to 
name Kirbo. The sagacious country law- 
yer declined; he preferred to stay at 
home in Georgia. A month later Carter 
turned to Kirbo again: he wanted him as 
state party chairman. Kirbo hated the 
idea but agreed, and for almost three 
years he tolerated the job only because 
Carter wanted him to. “He was a lousy 
state chairman. Charlie is just not a po- 
litical animal,” says Georgia’s present 
State chairman, Marge Thurman, who 
has little use for Carter but praises Kir- 
bo’s integrity. Adds another Carter crit- 
ic in Atlanta: “If Carter ever gets to 
Washington, and starts to slide around, 
Kirbo will keep him in place.” 

During Carter's four years as Gov- 
ernor, Kirbo (his family name is of 
French derivation and originally was 
perhaps Courbeau) served as a sort of 
honorary chief of staff. Carter often sum- 
moned him, and the two held long talks 
alone on the back veranda of the man- 
sion. The Governor ran all his top ap- 
pointments through his confidant. Car- 
ter made a nearby Capitol office 
available to him, and several times each 
week Kirbo would pull up in his pickup 
truck, much to the annoyance of Cap- 
itol guards, and park in a VIP space 

When strategy sessions reached be- 
yond 5 p.m., the tall (6 ft. I in.), big- 
shouldered Kirbo would usually rise and 
head for the door. No one, not even Car- 
ter, ever made any move to stop him; 
they knew he was going home to his 
wife and four children. Kirbo, in turn, 
never argued with Carter. “I gave 
Jimmy my ideas on things,” he says, 
“and if he didn’t like them, I'd pick up 
my hat and coat and just get out of 
there.” But whenever Kirbo disap- 
proved of something, said Carter staff- 
ers, it troubled the Governor, and he 
would usually phone his friend to talk 
it over further 

Last April, Carter called and told 
Kirbo that the primary schedule was 
killing him; he was often hurtling break- 
neck six days a week. Kirbo, in his easy 
way, saw to it that the schedulers let up 
on him. A few weeks ago, with success 
assured, some of Carter's top staff peo- 
ple came to Kirbo, worried. They told 
him they thought the candidate was act- 
ing too cocky and asked him to speak 
to Jimmy. He did. 

His calm good sense and dry wit 
have made Kirbo something of a leg- 
end among the Carter staff members; 
they offer him deference mixed with af- 
fection. Says Carter’s media director, 
Gerald Rafshoon: “Charlie never plays 
any roles, any games. He never tries to 
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Up to now, copies-per-hour has been a standard for copier- 
duplicator performance. Now, there's a better measure: completely 
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impress anybody. All the rest of us need 
something from Jimmy. Kirbo doesn’t 
want anything. He’s the only guy I know 
who could walk away from all that pow- 
er. If Jimmy ever got big-headed, the 
first guy to straighten him out would be 
Kirbo.” Then Rafshoon adds wishfully: 
“Boy, would I love to do a film on Char- 
lie Kirbo. I can see it all: Henry Fonda 
playing the lead.” Says Campaign Di- 
rector Hamilton Jordan: “If Jimmy Car- 
ter were running against Charlie Kirbo, 
I'd vote for Charlie.” 

One recent Saturday, picking his 
way through the 280 acres of thick 
woods around his lovely, tall-shuttered 
house 18 miles north of Atlanta, Kirbo 
spoke of his relationship with Carter and 
the possibility of going to Washington 
with him. He wore blue jeans, and as 
he loped through his plantings of grapes 
and sweet potatoes and peach trees, he 
was trailed by two of his three daugh- 
ters, Betsy, 17, and Kathy, 13. He point- 
ed out the old pump house, sound proofed 
with egg cartons, where his son Charlie 
practices with his rock band, called 
Pumphouse & Company. “I would never 
pick up and leave Georgia,” he said. 
“Besides, after I get through talking to 
Jimmy for an hour, I'm all talked out.” 

Restore Integrity. Whether Kirbo 
would move to Washington has become 
a lively guessing game among the Car- 
ter staff. Pondered Kirbo: “I feel there 
would be times when Jimmy would need 
me, just to kick things around. But | 
don’t want a full-time job. I'd just like 
to be there for some of the tough de- 
cisions, perhaps a few days each week.” 
His face, usually deadpan, took on an 
even more set look. “I think Jimmy's 
going to have lots of big problems in 
the beginning with this Government re- 
organization thing. I think I could help 
him keep the pressure on.” 

He turned silent, as he often does 
during a conversation, and kept walk- 
ing for a while. “I like Jimmy,” he went 

n. “He's got faults, like all of us. He’s 
ambitious. But he’s not greedy, and he’s 
considerate." He said he himself was 
probably a little more conservative than 
Carter but the two, from their rural 
roots, had similar ideas about helping 
poor people. Most important, Kirbo felt 
that Carter would restore integrity to the 
country. “Doing what's morally right 
has always been important to him.” 

By now he was back on his old-brick 
patio for lunch, and his wife Margaret, 
a good-looking woman he calls Boo, 
joined them. Kirbo, a devout member 
of the Christian Church, dropped his 
head and said grace. With his large 
hands and deep, soft voice, he seemed a 
little like Atticus Finch from the novel 
To Kill a Mockingbird—the wise, lacon- 
ic, just man who knew exactly who he 
was and where he was. No matter what 
kind of Washington eminence he might 
become, or whether he decided to pick 
up his hat and coat and just get out of 
there, Charles Kirbo was very much his 
own man. 
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The Election Could Be Close 


Despite Jimmy Carter’s wide lead 
over Gerald Ford and Ronald Reagan 
in all the national polls, Americans are 
far from sold on the Georgian as their 
next President. Doubts about him per- 
sist even among registered Democrats: 
while 47% are satisfied with him as their 
party’s nominee, 44% would prefer 
someone else. Thus the election may be 
far closer than predicted, particularly if 
the Republicans nominate Ford, who is 
far more popular among the voters than 
Reagan. This is the chief message of a 
nationwide telephone poll of 1,007 reg- 
istered voters conducted for TIME from 
June 21 to 24 by Yankelovich, Skelly 
and White, Inc., an opinion-research 
firm. 

The survey found that Carter's lead 
over Reagan has widened since the ear- 
ly primaries, If the election were held 
today, Carter would trounce him by 51% 
to 31%, up from 46% to 36% in a poll 
in March. But Carter's edge over Ford 
has remained almost the same since late 
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April, 47% to 38%. The reason seems 
to be Carter's failure to overcome the an- 
tagonism of many Democrats and in- 
dependents, particularly those who have 
liberal views on the issues. 

Among the Democrats and indepen- 
dents who would like next week’s con- 
vention to nominate someone else, 62% 
regard Carter's positions as fuzzy, and 
58% believe that he changes them de- 
pending on his audience. More than a 
third of this group fault him for lack of 
experience in national office, and 40% 
feel that he does not understand regions 
of the country outside the South. By con- 
trast, there is not much concern about 
Carter's evangelical religious beliefs or 
lack of a sense of humor. 

Of five possible Democratic nomi- 
nees for Vice President, Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho emerged as the most 
popular, followed by Senators Adlai Ste- 
venson of Illinois, Walter Mondale of 
Minnesota and John Glenn of Ohio and 
Governor Michael Dukakis of Massa- 
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chusetts. A net of 14% of those polled 
said they would be more likely to vote 
for Carter if Church were on the ticket; 
any one of the other four men made 
much less difference to them. Church 
would strengthen Carter in those regions 
where he needs help the most: the West 
and Midwest. 

On the Republican side, the poll 
found that Reagan's aggressive cam- 
paign has cut into Ford’s support among 
the party’s rank and file; he now leads 
Reagan among Republicans 53% to 
36%, down from 65% to 27% in April. 
Reagan has also persuaded significant 
numbers of voters that Ford is “too soft” 
on the Russians (a view held by 45% of 
all voters interviewed), has no program 
for the country (38%), and has been a 
weak President (37%). Moreover, 45% 
are still upset about Ford’s pardon of 
Richard Nixon. 

But Ford remained a much strong- 
er potential candidate than Reagan, 
even in the Sunbelt states. For exam- 
ple, in the West, Ford’s support was al- 
most the same as Carter's (42% to 44%), 
while Reagan trailed the Georgian 37% 
to 46%. In the Midwest, Ford led Car- 
ter, 43% to 41%, but Reagan was far be- 
hind Carter, 34% to 47%. 

Large numbers of voters also have 
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serious reservations about Reagan. 
Among them: 40% feel he does not un- 
derstand foreign policy; 37% fear that 
he might get the US. into a war. More- 
over, the poll suggested that many Re- 
publicans will defect to Carter if Rea- 
gan becomes the nominee. Among 
Republicans who back Ford, only 36% 
say that Reagan would be an accept- 
able nominee. In contrast, 64% of Rea- 
gan’s supporters regard Ford as an ac- 
ceptable candidate if the Californian 
loses the nomination. 

For many Republicans, the best so- 
lution would be to have both candidates 
on the same ticket; 37% say that they 
would be more likely to vote for Ford if 
Reagan is his running mate, even though 
Reagan insists there is “no way” that 
he would run with Ford. Asked about 
four other possible nominees as Vice 
President, Republicans ranked Senator 
Howard Baker of Tennessee as their sec- 
ond choice, followed by Commerce Sec- 
retary Elliot Richardson, former Trea- 
sury Secretary John Connally and Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller. But Bak- 
er and Richardson made a Republican 
ticket more altractive to the important 
independent voters, while the idea of 
Reagan, Connally or Rockefeller as a 
vice-presidential candidate turned them 
off. The survey found that none of the 
possible choices for Vice President 
would strengthen a Republican ticket 
headed by Reagan 

Upbeat Mood. Though Republi- 
can voters prefer a Ford-Reagan ticket, 
the poll showed that among all voters 
such a pairing would run behind a Car- 
ter-Church ticket 39% to 47%. That 
would be about the same outcome as a 
hypothetical contest between Ford and 
Carter without running mates 

If Ford gets the nomination, his 
chances of winning the election will de- 
pend largely on whether he can persuade 
Americans that the economy is really 
improving. Of those questioned, 44% 
now rank the economy as a more im- 
portant issue than “moral leadership”; 
35% thought it was the other way 
around. Inflation worries 47% of those 
surveyed; only 23% are deeply disturbed 
about unemployment, down seven 
points since April. The economy and 
leadership rank far ahead of all others 
as the most important issues, including 
crime (12%), taxes (8%), Big Govern- 
ment (6%), busing (4%), the Middle East 
(3%), pollution (2%), racial problems 
(2%) and the oil companies (1%) 

A composite of questions designed 
to measure the national mood found that 
the proportion of Americans who feel 
things are going well in the country and 
are optimistic about the future has lev- 
eled off since March at 34%. Ford ob- 
viously is not getting across his message 
that the nation has rebounded from war, 
Watergate and recession. If he does so, 
and if he wins the nomination, he could 
make the election a horse race. Among 
voters in an upbeat mood, he runs ahead 
of Carter 53% to 35%. 
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A Leader’s Dissonant Swan Song 


When Roy Wilkins rose last week 
to address the 67th annual national con- 
vention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in 
Memphis, nothing seemed terribly 
amiss. As the group’s executive director 
for the past eleven years, Wilkins, 74, 
has become the embodiment of the or- 
ganization that he had labored so en- 
ergetically to help build. But once the 
normally soft-spoken Wilkins started 
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N.A.A.C.P.'s ROY WILKINS 
A stunned convention. 


talking, he shook the 3,000 delegates out 
of their calm 

Wilkins, who was expected to leave 
his post at the end of 1976, shocked the 
assemblage by accusing some members 
of the N.A.A.C.P.’s board of directors of 
waging a “campaign of vilification” 
against him concerning his honesty, his 
health and his competence. He said he 
had tried to laugh off the allegations 
“But how does one laugh when his heart 
is breaking?” At first, Wilkins went on, 
“| retained counsel with a view to en- 
tering suits in the courts against certain 
board members for defamation of char- 
acter.” Though he has abandoned that 
plan, he said, he will stay in his job un- 
til the mid-1977 convention, which will 
be held in his birthplace, St. Louis 


Wilkins’ broadside stunned the con- 
vention. Board Member Emmitt J 
Douglas of Baton Rouge, La., grabbed 
a microphone on the convention floor 
and sharply rebuked Wilkins. “I resent 
allegations against board members un- 
less they are named,” snapped Douglas 
Besides, he added, Wilkins was reneg- 
ing on an agreement to retire at year’s 
end. While some board members fret- 
ted privately that Wilkins might “kill 
the organization” with his inflammatory 
remarks, the N.A.A.C.P.’s rank and file 
were inclined to listen sympathetically 
to Wilkins’ plea out of sentiment for his 
long service to the organization. 

Money was apparently one of the 
factors behind Wilkins’ outburst. He 
said he had belatedly discovered that his 
retirement contract did not provide him 
with the full executive director's salary 
of $38,500 through the next convention 
Instead, it placed him on a $19,000 an- 
nual pension, plus a $10,000 consulting 
fee, beginning next January—a differ- 
ence of $4,750 in his 1977 earnings. At 
a press conference later, he pounded his 
fist on the table and insisted he would re- 
main at the post “at the executive di- 
rector’s salary.” Board members deny 
Wilkins’ accusations. 

Bad Morale. The Wilkins flap was 
part of a deeper crisis in the venerable 
association. The organization came 
close to bankruptcy early this year when 
a Mississippi court ordered it to pay a 
white policeman $210,000 after state of- 
ficers of the N.A.A.C.P. had accused him 
of brutality. Only a special $300,000 con- 
tribution from General Motors Corp. en- 
abled the N.A.A.C.P. to post a $262,000 
bond in order to appeal the state court's 
ruling 

Some members blame Wilkins’ lack 
of administrative control for the bad mo- 
rale that has recently plagued the as- 
sociation. A widespread criticism is that 
he stayed on too long and that under 
him the N.A.A.C.P. has acted too tim- 
idly. Wilkins’ difficulties began with the 
deaths in 1974 of his two closest friends: 
N.A.A.C.P. Board Chairman Stephen Gill 
Spottswood and Assistant Director John 
A. Morsell, Wilkins’ hand-picked suc- 
cessor, Wilkins’ own health began to de- 
teriorate following an emergency oper- 
ation last March for the removal of a 
kidney stone 

Convinced that the N.A.A.C.P. need- 
ed some fresh leadership, Board Chair- 
man Margaret Bush Wilson, 57, a St 
Louis lawyer, and other directors began 
to act independently of him to remedy 
what they saw as fiscal mismanagement 
and sloppy record keeping. Earlier this 
year Wilson’s “Majority Caucus” 
stripped Wilkins of the power to hire 
and fire top assistants. Today, the search 
committee of the N.A.A.C.P. is not con- 
sulting with Wilkins on his successor. 
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Wilkins is plainly hurt by what he 
feels is a failure of the board to recog- 
nize what he has achieved during his 
44 years with the N.A.A.C.P. In an in- 
terview with TIME before his surprise 
speech, Wilkins reminisced about the 
1954 decision by the Supreme Court in 
Brown vy. the Board of Education as the 
“final crowning glory which said that 
separate but equal was no more.” But 
he says that today the issue of busing is 
being used to repeal the effects of the 
court's decision. “If you freeze the neigh- 
borhood school patterns that are pres- 
ent, you go straight back to Plessy 1 
Ferguson |the 1896 Supreme Court rul- 
ing that established the separate-but- 
equal doctrine]. The neighborhood 
white school is always better than the 
black school.” 

Whether Wilkins retires at year’s 
end or next July, the search for his suc- 
cessor is still on. Among the leading can- 
didates: Memphis Lawyer Benjamin 
Hooks, 51, the only black member of the 
Federal Communications Commission; 
Georgia State Senator Julian Bond, 36; 
N.A.A.C.P. Lobbyist Clarence Mitchell 
65, sometimes described as “the 10Ist 
Senator”; N.A.A.C.P. Official Gloster 
Current, 63, who now handles many of 
the organization's administrative de- 
tails: and Gustav Heningburg, 46, direc- 
tor of the Newark Urban Coalition 

The next director will inherit an or- 
ganization of over 400,000 members 
with considerable presuge among blacks 
and whites alike, but with harsh prob- 
lems—including continuing failure to 
recruit younger staff members, worsen- 
ing black unemployment and the loss 
of the Civil Rights impetus of the °60s 
Asa result of Wilkins’ blast, the next di- 
rector may also have inherited a tar- 
nished public relations image. That is a 
problem the N.A.A.C.P., thanks largely 
to Wilkins, has not had for years 


ARMED FORCES 


The Corps on Trial 


The eight-man Marine trial board 
did not need very long to reach a ver- 
dict. After deliberating less than four 
hours—including a break for dinner 
—the board last week acquitted Staff 
Sergeant Harold Bronson of involuntary 
manslaughter, maltreatment and as- 
sault. Bronson, a drill instructor (D.1.), 
was tried for the death last March of Pri- 
vate Lynn E. (“Bubba”) McClure. Dur- 
ing a mock bayonet drill supervised by 
Bronson, other recruits beat McClure, 
20, a mental retardate, into a vegetable 

Despite Bronson’s acquittal, the ep- 
isode has helped trigger a trial larger 
than that of any individual. The defen- 
dant is the Marine Corps itself. 

The nation’s proudest fighting force 
is the target of a fusillade of criticism 
—the worst since 1956, when another 
D.1., Staff Sergeant Matthew McKeon 
marched a platoon into a swamp at Par 
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“D.1. DIRECTS PUGIL STICK DRILL 


ris Island, S.C. Six of the 
drowned, and 
prison sentence, was restored to good 
standing. Bronson’s acquittal and the 
likelihood that charges will be dropped 
against others involved in McClure’s 
death heighten fears that the corps will 
not be able to reform itself, 

Certainly with respect to the hated 
D.1., long noted for torturing and abus- 
ing recruits in the guise of “building 
men,” reform has been slow in coming 

-as Bubba McClure learned too late 
A born loser and high school dropout 
from Lufkin, Texas, McClure had been 
rejected by the Army and Air Force be- 
fore he somehow passed the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test in San Anto- 
nio, after failing it in Lufkin. Sent last 
year to the Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot in San Diego, he was quickly tagged 
a “problem recruit” and assigned to a 
“motivation” platoon. When he defied 
orders to participate in a pugil-stick fight 
(a simulated bayonet drill in which 12- 
Ib. poles padded on both ends are used 
as weapons), Bronson ordered other re- 
cruits to whale away at McClure, even 
after the 115-Ib. youth fell to the ground 
screaming for mercy. He died in a hos- 
pital after doctors removed half of his 
crushed skull. 

Other abuses have surfaced lately: 

> At Parris Island, a recruit was sus- 
pended by his arms from a chinning bar 
in a mock crucifixion that ended only 
when his fingertips went numb. 

> A harassed recruit at San Diego 
was driven to such despair that he 
threatened suicide. The drill instructor 
obligingly instructed him on how to 
slash his wrists. The recruit’s wounds, 
fortunately. were superficial. 

>» On the very day that Marine 
Corps Commandant Louis H. Wilson 
was discussing such outrages before the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
three D Is at Parris Island were sus- 


recruits 


McKeon, after a brief 





MARINE DRILL INSTRUCTOR BRONSON 
A few good men are hard to find. 


pended after one struck a recruit with a 
blow of such force that it perforated the 
youth’s stomach. 

On any given day, there are rough- 
ly 1,150 D.L.s on duty. Yet since 1970 
alone, no fewer than 1,072 legal actions 
taken against D.I.s have resulted in con- 
victions or nonjudicial punishment. The 
figure suggests that many more thou- 
sands of abuses go unpunished or even 
unreported. Admits one Marine colonel 
“Since Viet Nam, the situation got away 
from us.” The fact is that long before 
Viet Nam, Marine D.L.s were legendary 
for their sadistic cruelty. 

The McClure case indicates that the 
Marines have been forced to lower their 
standards to sign up the 50,000 recruits 
needed annually to maintain the corps’ 
authorized strength of 196,000 officers 
and enlisted personnel. Recruiting slo- 
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gans proclaim: “We want a few good 
men,” but D.I.s have been encountering 
more than a few “problem recruits.” 
The situation is reflected in statis- 
tics. The 1975 Marine Corps AWOL rate 
of 300 per 1,000 personnel was greater 
than that of the other services combined 
The desertion rate of 105 per 1,000 en- 
| listed men was twice that of the other 
/ services combined. Bad-conduct dis- 
charges were given to 2.3% of the Ma- 
rines in 1975, compared with .5% for 
the Army. By increasing the proportion 
of high school graduates among 1975 re- 
cruits from 55% to 67%, the corps has 
























improved on those figures: so far this 
year, the desertion rate has declined by 
31%, the AWOL rate by 29% 

The corps is taking other steps. It is 
now subjecting prospective drill instruc- 
tors to psychiatric evaluations. To su- 
pervise D.I.s more closely, the corps is 
assigning 84 additional officers to re 
cruit-training depots. Training days will 
be reduced from a bruising 16 hours to 
ten, with one hour of free time each eve- 
ning and Sundays off. “Motivation pla- 
toons” will be eliminated 

But still unanswered is the question 
posed in a recent study by the Brook- 


ings Institution: Is there even a need for 
a specialized, basically amphibious as- 
sault force like the Marine Corps in 
modern warfare? The Marines argue 
that a “close support” role will always 
be required. Rejecting that view, Brook- 
ings urges that the corps be reduced by 
half, or part of it assigned to Army roles 

To generations of Marines trained 
to disdain Army “dogfaces,” that would 
be an inglorious outcome. It may also 
be an inevitable direction for the corps 
that fought so valiantly from Tripoli and 
Belleau Wood to Corregidor, Korea and 
Viet Nam 





Life on the Tall Ships 


What is life like below those graceful, billowing sails. 
aboard the tall training ships that helped the U.S. celebrate 
its Bicentennial? It can be most unromantic, or at least un- 
comfortable. The below-decks area reeks of a mixture of boiled 
cabbage, floor cleaner, diesel fumes and sweat. Quarters are 
often hot and always crowded, as human comforts give way 
to the need for stowing rope, extra sails, vital blocks and rig- 
ging. Aboard the Irish Phoenix (left), caged chickens provide 
fresh eggs for meals that are generally good, if not graciously 
served. Gently swaying hammocks on the Norwegian Chris- 
tian Radich (below left) provide less jarring sleep for trainees 
than do officers’ bunks, which are usually fixed; cadets on the 
same ship happily trim each other's hair. Members of the Brit- 
ish schooner Sir Winston Churchill's all-women crew face 
the inevitable galley chores (bottom left), while men aboard 
the Christian Radich try to keep fit with rigorous daily cal- 
isthenics on the main deck 
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HOSTAGE FAMILY FREED EARLIER, AND ISRAELIS CELEBRATING SUCCESSFUL OPERATION TO RESCU 


TERRORISTS 


— SKYJACK VICTIMS IN UGANDA 


The Rescue: ‘We Do the Impossible’ 


It was one of the most daring, spec- 
tacular rescues of modern times. For 
nearly a week, pro-Palestinian skyjack- 
ers had held 105 hostages—mostly Is- 
raeli—at Uganda's Entebbe Airport 
Now, with time rapidly slipping away 
and the deadline merely hours off, death 
seemed ever more certain for the ter- 
rified captives. Then suddenly, in what 
ina different age would have been called 
the act of a deus ex machina, three Is- 
raeli C-130 Hercules transports, guns 
flaring, appeared in the dark sky over 
the airport. Soon they touched down, 
disgorging about 100 paratroopers and 
infantrymen and powerful armored per- 
sonnel carriers 

As the engines of the Hercules were 
kept racing, the commando units, in 
civilian dress, fanned out across the 
airfield and headed for the old ter- 
minal (with its WELCOME TO UGANDA 
sign) where the skyjackers were guard- 
ing the hostages. After a 15-minute 
blaze of gunfire, it was all over. The ter- 
rorists, according to Israeli reports, were 
dead, and the hostages were on the 
planes. It had taken less than a half- 
hour, and the transports were back in 
the air. Before they left, the Israelis 
badly damaged or destroyed the Soviet- 
made Ugandan air force MiGs that were 
parked on the field, thus eliminating 
any danger of being pursued. Casualties, 
for such a risky operation, were rel- 
atively light: two hostages died of 
wounds, and one Israeli soldier was in- 
jured slightly. 

For the 2,620-mile flight to Entebbe, 
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the turboprop Hercules carefully flew 
over the Red Sea, protected by Israeli 
air force jet fighters, and were refueled 
in midair. For the return trip, however, 
the transports made a quick refueling 
stop in Kenya. Four hours later the 
planes and their shaken but much re- 
lieved passengers touched Israeli soil 

Proud Example. As Israelis awak- 
ened to the news of the rescue, excite- 
ment and pride rippled through the 
country. Gone was the humiliating feel- 
ing of helplessness with which they had 
lived through most of the week, as it in- 
creasingly appeared that the skyjackers 
would get their way. Clearly exultant 
was Minister Without Portfolio Gideon 
Hausner, who declared: “We have again 
provided the whole world with an ex- 
ample of how terrorism could be resist- 
ed and should be resisted.” Exclaimed 
Minister of Tourism Moshe Kol: “We 
have to do the impossible.” 

The drama had begun almost a full 
week earlier, aboard Air France Flight 
139, en route from Tel Aviv to Paris 
Minutes after the Airbus took off from 
its stopover at Athens International Air- 
port, a German girl in her late twenties 
got out of her seat in the first-class sec- 
tion of the jetliner. “Sit down!” she 
shouted. Holding two hand grenades 
aloft, the girl then herded the startled 
passengers into the tourist section of the 
plane, where three male comrades—a 
German and two Arabs—were already 
in control. With that, 242 passengers and 
twelve crew members began a terrifying 
odyssey that first took them to Libya 
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for refueling (where a pregnant passen- 
ger was allowed to go free) and then to 
Uganda's Entebbe Airport. As the hor- 
ror of what was happening sank in, a 
French oil executive moaned: “My God! 
This is my second skyjacking. I can’t sur- 
vive another one.” 

At Entebbe, the original skyjackers 
were reinforced by four men, probably 
Arabs, carrying submachine guns, rifles, 
a Beretta pistol and dynamite. Passen- 
gers and crew were herded into a sel- 
dom-used terminal; later, Israclis were 
separated from the others when one of 
the terrorists barked in English, “Israe- 
lis to the right.” Via Radio Uganda, the 
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skyjackers proclaimed that they were 
members of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, the Marxist, 
zealously anti-Israel fedayeen group led 
by Dr. George Habash. But the Popular 
Front’s Beirut headquarters disowned 
them, and the 21-nation Arab League, 
at its Cairo meeting, condemned them. 

Using Uganda's mercurial President 
Idi (“Big Daddy”) Amin Dada as an en- 
thusiastic mouthpiece, the skyjackers 
warned that their hostages would be 
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killed and the jet blown up unless 53 as- 
sorted “freedom fighters” were released 
from prisons. Israeli jails held 40 of 
them, including Melchite Catholic 
Archbishop Ilarion Capucci, who was 
convicted two years ago of gunrunning 
for Palestinian guerrillas, and Kozo Ok- 
amoto, the only survivor of the three 
Japanese Red Army members who mas- 
sacred 27 bystanders in 1972 at Tel 
Aviv’s Lod Airport. The 13 other ex- 
tremists, claimed the skyjackers, were 
imprisoned in France, Switzerland, 
Kenya and West Germany. Among the 
six German prisoners were terrorist 
members of the Baader-Meinhof gang 
(TIME, May 24). 

Terminal Discomfort. Both the 
French and German governments re- 
sponded to the skyjackers’ demands 
with tough declarations of noncompli- 
ance. The Swiss kept a discreet silence, 
while Kenya denied that it had any Pal- 
estinians in prison at all. Meanwhile, the 
hostages remained in the terminal, hud- 
dling together during the bitter-cold 
nights, trying to sleep on the hard bench- 
es and the stone floor as rats scampered 
around them, Claiming to be swayed by 
Amin’s plea for humanitarianism, the 
terrorists released 47 elderly women, 
children and sick hostages at midweck. 

By then, the skyjackers had set late 
Thursday afternoon as their deadline; ei- 
ther the 53 imprisoned terrorists would 
be delivered to Uganda or all the hos- 
tages would be killed. Shortly before ex- 
piration of the deadline, Jerusalem de- 
clared that it was willing to negotiate 
with the skyjackers. This was a deci- 
sion Israel made with great reluctance, 
for Jerusalem has long maintained that 
concessions merely encourage more ter- 
rorism. The skyjackers then postponed 
the deadline three days and allowed an 
additional 101 captives to fly to Paris. 
Remaining as hostages were 93 passen- 
gers—mostly Israeli or those with Jew- 
ish sounding names—and the twelve 
crew members. It was their lives that 
hung in the balance as the Israelis de- 
cided to launch their raid. 

This decision too was taken reluc- 
tantly. Israeli officials were aware that 
failure might mean certain death not 
only for the hostages but for the res- 
cuing party as well. Thus although Je- 
rusalem began planning the commando 
rescue almost immediately after the sky- 
jackers had put down in Entebbe, there 
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was a very compelling argument against 
it: never had the Israelis tried so am- 
bitious an operation so far from home. 
The difficulties of mounting a raid in 
Uganda thus argued strongly in favor 
of trying negotiations. Indeed, late in the 
week, reviewing his country’s meager 
options, an Israeli official sadly (al- 
though not quite accurately) concluded: 
“Since we are completely powerless to 
act, we have no choice but to make a 
deal.” 

With the deadline extension an- 
nounced by the skyjackers, the negoti- 
ations began, via intermediaries. But as 
the talks progressed, it apparently be- 
came clear to Jerusalem that there was 
probably as much risk in negotiations 
as in a rescue mission. For one thing, Is- 
raeli officials were not all that sure that 
the skyjackers could be trusted to re- 
lease the hostages once the imprisoned 
terrorists were freed. 

Non-Neutral. Moreover, there was 
the increasingly alarming role played by 
Amin, who has been a vociferous cham- 
pion of Arab causes since 1972, when 
he abruptly severed relations with Is- 
rael. (In return, Uganda has received 
generous financial aid from such Arab 
states as Libya, Kuwait and Algeria.) 
From the time the skyjackers landed at 
Entebbe, Amin had scarcely acted like 
a neutral participant in the drama. He 
described the skyjackers’ demands as 
“very reasonable,” and advised the Is- 
raeli hostages to “tell your government 
to solve the Palestinian problem.” 

By late Friday there were hints that 
Amin might be preparing demands of 
his own to make of the Israelis in ad- 
dition to those made by the skyjackers. 
It was rumored in Jerusalem, for in- 
stance, that Amin sought to collect as 
much as $1 million per hostage from Is- 
rael. As Israeli Defense Minister Shi- 
mon Peres explained to TIME’s David 
Halevy, just after the rescue mission re- 
turned to Israel: “Amin not only took 
the terrorists’ side and allowed local Pal- 
estinians into Entebbe to help the sky- 
jackers, he also sent a special plane to 
Somalia to bring in more terrorists to 
guard the hostages. We had more than 
a feeling that even if we decided to ac- 
cept-all the demands of the terrorists 
we would have no insurance that our 
people would be allowed to return home 
From the military point of view, it was 
the greatest risk we ever took.” 

Throughout Saturday, the last de- 
tails of the commando mission were 
completed; early the next day the raid- 
ers struck. Reflected Peres later: “I'm 
proud of what we did and happy that 
we have an army, units and officers like 
these. But I hope we never have to re- 
peat it.” Less restrained was the Israeli 
radio announcer who first broadcast a 
hint of what was under way. “Hallelu- 
jah!” he exclaimed, to which the rest of 
the civilized world could now only say 
“Amen,” as one of the most brazen ter- 
rorist acts in recent years has come toa 















surprising and welcome resolution, 
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COMMUNISTS 


The Last Summit: 
No Past or Future 


Under normal circumstances, Soviet 
Communist Party General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev might have arrived in 
East Berlin for last week's summit meet- 
ing of 29 European Communist leaders 
by train. But instead of making the lei- 
surely 27-hour railway journey across 
Poland to Germany, Brezhnev flew to 
the summit by Ilyushin jet. Out of view 
but scarcely out of mind was the huge 
jumble of rails ripped from the tracks 
near Warsaw late last month by rioting 
Polish workers. Indeed the mass strikes 
protesting food price hikes that swept 
across Poland provided a fitting back- 
ground for the uneasy, restless mood of 
the Communist summit. Meeting in the 
modern, wood-paneled conference room 
of the Hotel Stadt Berlin, the chiefs of 
Western Europe’s Communist parties 
rose one after the other to manifest their 
independence from the Kremlin's 50- 
year-long hegemony. 

Clearly, the “indestructible mono- 
lithic unity” of the international Com- 
munist movement—once the theme of 
such meetings—had been eroded to the 
thinnest, hardly visible varnish. Boldly 
summing up the sentiments of most of 
the Western party leaders, Spain’s San- 
tiago Carrillo declared that “there can 
be no doubt that we Communists to- 
day have no center of leadership and 
are not bound by any international 
discipline.” 

Common Ideology. Brezhnev sat 
stone-faced through these declarations 
of independence. Ironically, he original- 
ly intended the summit to serve as the 
capstone to his career. The Soviet lead- 
er, 69, first proposed the conference 
three years ago; since then he has tire- 
lessly cajoled and pressured foreign 
party chiefs into agreeing to the meet- 
ing. Having enforced Soviet domination 
of Eastern Europe by the 1968 invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, Brezhnev hoped that 
the summit would strengthen the Krem- 
lin’s traditional political and ideological 
authority over the parties in Western 
Europe. 

It was a massive miscalculation. 
Months before last week’s meeting, it 
was clear that the Kremlin would fail 
in its goals. Since the Communists’ only 
hope in Western Europe involves shar- 
ing power with democratic parties, 
many leaders—notably the French, Ital- 
ians and Spaniards—have scuttled the 
Marxist “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
in favor of some measure of heretical 
pluralism. Although Moscow wanted a 
strong ideological denunciation of Pe- 
king in the platform, the Yugoslavs and 
the Rumanians demanded that China 
not be mentioned. Then, Soviet-spon- 
sored drafts of the preconference com- 
muniqué were purged of such ritual as- 
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sertions that Communist parties “share 
identical objectives and are guided by 
common ideology.” The Italians, Span- 
iards and Yugoslavs angrily excised the 
expression “proletarian international- 
ism,” a code phrase signifying the Krem- 
lin’s self-arrogated right to put down re- 
bellious parties. 

Even the use of the word “democ- 
racy” in the draft statement was cause 
for contention. As one high-level [tal- 
ian Communist explained to TIME 
Correspondent Herman Nickel: “How 
could [Italian Party Chief] Enrico Ber- 
linguer sign a statement on democracy 
that [Czechoslovak President] Gustav 
Husak could also sign?” The red-leath- 
er-bound final declaration, placed be- 
fore each delegate at the opening of the 
two-day conference, affirmed the “com- 
plete independence” of each party “in 
accordance with the socio-economic 
conditions and specific national features 
prevailing in the country concerned.” 

Virtually the only way Brezhnev 
could assert Moscow's erstwhile prima- 
cy in the Communist movement was to 
speak for 65 minutes—more than twice 
the time allotted other delegates. Evi- 
dently aware of his failure to achieve 
his original aims, Brezhnev deftly shift- 
ed emphasis to a display of Soviet rea- 
sonableness. He assured his listeners 
that the U.S.S.R. had no wish to rein- 
stitute a Communist “organizational 
center” or Cominform—which would be 
impossible in any case. This was appar- 
ently a conciliatory gesture to Yugoslav 
President Josip Broz Tito, 84, who par- 
ticipated in an international Communist 
conference for the first time since 1948, 
when the Kremlin-dominated Comin- 
form expelled him. 

Mostly, Brezhnev developed the 
timeworn theme of the struggle between 
the Soviet “peace forces” and the “ag- 
gressive forces of imperialism,” thus di- 
verting attention from conflicts among 
Communists. Still, the mood of the con- 
ferees obliged the Soviet leader to ac- 


knowledge the right of all parties to “suit 
their tactics and strategy to specific sit- 
uations in their respective countries.” 
The Italians were jubilant. Sergio Seg- 
re, the chief of the Italian party's for- 
eign department, said that Brezhnev's 
remarks meant that “Communism has 
stopped being a closed system.” 

Spain's stocky Santiago Carrillo ar- 
gued that the Communist movement 
was no longer a “church” with “its own 
martyrs and prophets,” and believers 
who celebrate the Russian Revolution 
“like Christmas.” Referring obliquely to 
repressive Soviet and East European re- 
gimes, he called for transforming Spain 
into a democracy without “dictatorial 
methods, recognizing political and ideo- 
logical pluralism and with full respect 
paid to the result of general elections.” 
The publication of Carrillo’s speech in 
the East German party newspaper 
prompted a local television technician 
to remark: “That's the best thing I’ve 
read in Neues Deutschland in years.” 

Riding High. Berlinguer, his pres- 
tige buoyed by the Communist advance 
in last month's election (TIME, July 5), 
also spurned Soviet-style rule for Italy 
“The models of socialist society followed 
in Eastern Europe,” he asserted blunt- 
ly, “do not correspond to the peculiar 
conditions and orientations of the broad 
popular masses in the West.” He insist- 
ed that Italian Communism was com- 
mitted to economic development in both 
the public and private sectors. Such her- 
esies so infuriated a Soviet journalist 
watching the proceedings on closed-cir- 
cuit TV that he turned to Nickel and 
tagged Berlinguer with the ultimate 
Communist insult. “A social democrat 
—the capitalists will be happy to have 
him,” he said. “Right now he’s riding 
high, but sooner or later we must make 
clear that we regard Berlinguer’s posi- 
tion as false and dangerous.” 

One could hardly blame the Rus- 
sian for his puzzlement and anger; Ber- 
linguer & Co, certainly do not talk like 
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Communists. As for the West, it can take 
satisfaction from the further Communist 
splintering—although the new siren 
song of independent “Eurocommunism”™ 
is harder to combat than the old, dread- 
ed monolith. About the Western par- 
ties’ independence from Moscow there 
is now little question left; but how “dem- 
ocratic” they really are, or can remain, 
is the big question 

Despite Carrillo’s and Berlinguer’s 
eloquent espousals of “Eurocommun- 
ism,” the star and clear winner at the 
Berlin summit was the wily Tito. His 
policy of nonalignment, pursued for 
three decades, seemed finally to have 
been appreciated by Europe’s Commu- 
nists. In a solemn mood of self-congrat- 
ulation, he commended other parties for 
affirming Yugoslavia’s “principles of in- 
dependence, equality, autonomy and 
noninterference.” As the conference 
ended, many observers and participants 
agreed that this might well be the last at- 
tempt at Communist summitry, Predict- 
ed a Yugoslav party stalwart: “The con- 
ference had no past—and no future.” 


PORTUGAL 


Opting for the Ramrod 


The trip may have seemed as long 
and arduous as any expedition of Vasco 
da Gama, but the last leg of Portugal's 
journey from dictatorship to democracy 
was smooth sailing. Braving oppressive- 
ly hot 90° weather, some 5 million 
Portuguese went ealmly to the polls last 
week and, by an overwhelming margin, 
chose General Antonio Ramalho Eanes 
(TIME, June 21) as their first democrat- 
ically elected President in 50 years. 

It was a notable victory for law-and- 
order and a stunning defeat for the Com- 
munists. Eanes, the tough, austere army 
chief of staff who put down a leftist mil- 
itary uprising last November, won 
61.5% of the vote, trouncing far-left can- 
didate Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho 
(16.5%), seriously ailing Premier José 
Pinheiro de Azevedo (14.4%) and the 
Communist standard-bearer Octavio 
Pato (7.6%). Although Eanes’ victory 
was less a personal triumph than a vote 
of confidence in the three non-Commu- 
nist parties that backed him—the So- 
cialists, Popular Democrats and conser- 
vative Center Social Democrats—the 
general is expected to wield his new au- 
thority forcefully 

Inhibiting the Law. Eanes tried to 
soften his image during the campaign 
by doffing his trademark dark glasses 
and even kissing an occasional baby, but 
at his first press conference as President- 
elect, he lived up to his reputation as a 
ramrod disciplinarian. Stressing Portu- 
gal’s need for “a homogencous, cohesive 
and operational government,” he 
warned that “insurrectional activities 
will no longer be tolerated, no matter 
which direction they come from.” Re- 
ferring to worker and peasant takeovers 
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GENERAL EANES SHOWS A SMILE, GIVES A WAVE & HOLDS A CHILD AT CAMPAIGN RALLY 
Trying to soften his image as a disciplinarian during the campaign. 


of factories and farms in southern Por- 
tugal, he accused the instigators of “in- 
timidating the population and inhibiting 
the law.” 

Giving an ad hominem edge to his 
words, Eanes expressed dismay at the 
unexpected good showing of Saraiva de 
Carvalho and warned Portugal’s self- 
styled Fidel Castro not to carry his 
“campaign of agitation” beyond the 
election. Saraiva de Carvalho, who will 
soon face trial for his alleged part in 
the leftist uprising that Eanes put down 
last fall, preached “people’s power” dur- 
ing the campaign and called for the cre- 
ation of workers’ assemblies that would 
eventually do away with parliamentary 
democracy. In the Lisbon industrial belt, 
particularly in big factory towns like Set- 
ubal, Saraiva de Carvalho’s appeal 
swayed as many as 40% of the voters. 

Minority Government. The task of 
forming a government will go to Social- 
ist Party Leader Mario Soares, 51, whom 
Eanes has promised to name Premier 
Although the Socialists won only a 35% 
plurality in the spring parliamentary 
election, Soares plans to form a minor- 
ity government rather than create a co- 
alition with either the badly humiliated 
Communists—whom Eanes emphalti- 
cally does not want in the government 
—or the parties to the right. He may be 
forced, however, to leaven a predomi- 
nantly Socialist Cabinet with a few in- 
dependents 

Whatever the makeup of the Cab- 
inet, it will have difficulty upholding 
Portugal’s new constitution, which calls 
for an advanced form of socialism with 
worker control of factories, state plan- 
ning and expropriation of the country’s 
principal means of production. The Pop- 
ular Democrats have serious reserva- 
tions about this constitution, and the 
Center Social Democrats actually vot- 
ed against it. 

Asked how he intended to govern 
under the constitution that he has sworn 


to uphold, President-elect Eanes told 
TIME’s Martha de la Cal last week: “All 
constitutions should be a plan for a way 
of life. Ours is just that. Its projects will 
be carried out as far as possible, but we 
will have to take into consideration the 
limitations of each moment and not try 
to go too quickly.” Eanes has no com- 
punction, however, about carrying out 
what he considers to be his essential 
mandate. “Never again,” he says, “will 
the law be a dead letter,” 


SPAIN 


Time for a Change 


Spain took another giant step out 
from the shadow of Francisco Franco 
last week—and right into the first po- 
litical crisis of King Juan Carlos’ reign 
In a move that surprised even his clos- 
est aides, Premier Carlos Arias Navar- 
ro, 67, went to Madrid’s Royal Palace 
and submitted his resignation to the 
King. Juan Carlos, according to the con- 
stitution, had ten days to choose a new 
Premier. Last Saturday, he named Adol- 
fo Suarez Gonzalez, the secretary gen- 
eral of Spain's only legal party, the Na- 
tional Movement. A close friend of the 
King, Suarez, 43, has been a leading 
advocate of the government's reform 
program 

Sources close to Arias insisted that 
he had stepped down because he felt 
Spain's transition to democracy was 
complete and that it was therefore time 
for a change. Most observers, though, 
believed that he had been forced out 
of office by Juan Carlos, who did not 
want him as Premier in the first place 
and who considers him too stiff and 
cautious. Relations between the two 
men have steadily deteriorated, and it 
seemed the King wanted a man less 
beholden to the archconservative Fran- 
quistas (known collectively as “the 
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PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ GONZALEZ 
A close friend of the King’s. 


Bunker”) as his chief of government 

A mournful-looking man with an 
unctuous public style, Arias himself has 
had a sometimes troubled relationship 
with the Bunker. As Franco's last Pre- 
mier, Arias launched a policy of aper- 
tura (opening) that infuriated rightists, 
even though it involved such modest ges- 
tures as allowing free elections in some 
municipalities and the formation of cer- 
tain limited political “associations.” 
Nonetheless, he was imposed on the 
King by the rightists after Franco's 
death as the only possible compromise 
choice for Premier 

Under the elaborate rules be- 
queathed to Spain by Franco, the King 
had to select his new Premier from a 
list of three names submitted by the 
Council of the Realm, an advisory body 
with a strong rightist outlook. Juan Car- 
los, however, seems to have had enough 
prestige and control over the council to 
get from it the kind of moderately re- 
form-minded Premier he wanted. In ad- 
dition to Suarez, the council suggested 
Gregorio Lopez Bravo, conservative for- 
mer Foreign Minister under Franco, and 
Federico Silva Mufioz, a former Public 
Works Minister under Franco and re- 
putedly the most liberal of the three 
candidates 

Although considered somewhat con- 
servative in the past, Suarez fully sup- 
ported the modest steps toward democ- 
racy that Spain has taken in the past 
six months. In recent weeks, for ex- 
ample, he was the leading government 
spokesman in the Cortes for the Cab- 
inet-drafted laws legalizing non-Com- 
munist political parties, guaranteeing 
the rights of assembly and public dem- 
onstrations and reforming labor rela- 
tions. Hardline Franquistas charged 
that Suarez had helped destroy the Na- 
tional Movement he headed by support- 
ing the reforms, but the measures did 
not go far enough to please either op- 
position leaders or Juan Carlos, who 
felt a faster pace was necessary 
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Battling Against Subversion 


An American woman visiting rela- 
tives in Buenos Aires was awakened re- 
cently by screams in the night. “I thought 
1 was dreaming,” she recalled afterward. 
“J imagined that I was in New York and 
it was only a rape or murder, and I wasn t 
going to get up. But then I looked out my 
window and saw a car without license 
plates, with all four doors open. A man 
was pushing a woman into the front. Then 
all the doors closed at once. The car drove 
off. followed by another. Next day, a door- 
man explained that such things often hap- 
pened. Drunks got disorderly in the area's 
posh nightclubs, he said, and had to be 
taken away by police.” 


Chances are, though, that the wom- 
an was a suspected subversive—possibly 
another victim in a bitter war between 
right-wing death squads and leftist guer- 
rillas that the ostensibly moderate mil- 
itary rulers of Argentina seem unable 
tocontrol. The regime that ousted the in- 
competent former President Isabel 
Peron last March is being tarnished bad- 
ly by the bloodletting—especially since 
right-wing extremists seem to operate 
with impunity and have on occasion 
even told their victims that they are 
members of legitimate security forces 

Last month, for example, 40 heav- 
ily armed men, clad in a variety of make- 
shift uniforms, staged a commando-style 
raid on two hotels run by the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refugees in 
Buenos Aires. They herded 26 captives 
—24 Chileans, a Uruguayan and the 
Paraguayan manager of one of the hotels 
—into waiting cars. All 26 turned up 
the next day, many testifying to beat- 
ings and electrical torture in what they 
believed to be a military barracks. The 
refugees—most of whom left Chile fol- 


BODY OF ARGENTINE FEDERAL POLICE CHIEF CARDOZO LYING IN STATE 
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lowing the overthrow of Salvador Allen- 
de—had been warned to leave the coun- 
try within 48 hours, and they did, with 
U.N. help. The Argentine government's 
disclaimers of responsibility sounded 
somewhat hollow. The lengthy caravan 
had passed through downtown Buenos 
Aires and one of the U.N. hotels was 
less than a block from a police station 
Such freelance vigilantism is an in- 
dex of how sorely provoked the armed 
forces have been by leftist terrorists over 
the past six years. Only a week after 
the U.N. kidnaping, the guerrillas 
staged one of their most cold-blooded 
coups to date: the assassination of Fed- 
eral Police Chief Cesareo Cardozo, 50, 
an army general. Using a teen-age girl, 
Ana Maria Gonzalez, to make friends 
with Cardozo’s daughter, they managed 
to plant a bomb under the general's bed 
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Cardozo was killed instantly; his wife 
was deafened and critically injured by 
the explosion. 

Last Friday another bomb exploded, 
this one in the dining room of the se- 
curity branch of the federal police. At 
least 18 people were killed and many 
more were reported missing in the rub- 
ble; 66 were wounded, eleven of them 
critically. The following day, eight bul- 
let-riddled bodies were found in a park- 
ing lot a few blocks from the blast site. 
The deaths pushed the tally of fatal- 
ities resulting from political violence to 
nearly 450 in the three months since 
the junta took over. Of those, more 
than 70 have been policemen. An un- 
known number of other people have ei- 
ther been kidnaped by terrorists or ar- 
rested by security forces and held 
incommunicado. 

Many Argentines feel that the re- 
sponse to guerrilla terror has been too 
visceral, but they also see it as a nec- 
essary evil. Says one former Argentine 
Ambassador to Washington: “Show me 
a formula for fighting guerrillas with- 
out acting like one. I haven't found it, 
you haven't got it, and the army hasn't 
either.” One ex-Senator feels that “the 
government hasn’t centralized security 
operations. Every commander has his 
own independent force, and every ser- 
vice branch has its own plans.” What 
he fears is that the police could become 
an even greater nightmare to ordinary 
Argentines than the guerrillas. Agrees 
one of the country’s most prominent sci- 
entists: “The only legitimacy of a gov- 
ernment of force is its ability to control 
force. If it doesn’t have that, its illegit- 
imacy grows every moment.” 

Well Aware. At a time when the 
government finally has some grip on the 
country’s economic problems, that could 
be disastrous. Financial managers, led 
by Finance Minister José Martinez de 
Hoz, have renegotiated loans covering 
much of Argentina's stifling foreign 
debt, amounting to roughly $13.5 billion 
The most accurate measure of confi- 
dence, the black market value of the Ar- 
gentine peso, has risen from 380 per U.S. 
dollar at the time of the coup to rough- 
ly 240 now. But the price Argentina has 
paid is a deepening recession, as a re- 
sult of government austerity 

To his credit, President Jorge Raf- 
ael Videla seems well aware that the war 
against subversion must be waged legal- 
ly if confidence in the regime—both at 
home and abroad—is to be maintained. 
To replace Police Chief Cardozo, the 
government named Brigadier General 
Arturo Corbetta, a hard-liner when it 
comes to dealing with terrorism, but also 
the holder of a law degree, who seems 
to feel there is a place for law, Anti-ter- 
rorist action, says Corbetta, must be a 
“legitimate and high concentration of 
centralized violence, applied with the 
prudence of men who know their duty.” 
Fulfilling that prescription in the wake 
of Friday’s bloody bombing is likely to 
prove as difficult as it is important. 
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ANGOLA 
Death for ‘War Dogs’ 


“Wanted: Employment as mercenary 
on full-time or job contract basis. Pref- 
erably in South or Central America, but 
anywhere in the world if you pay trans- 
portation. Contact Gearhart, Box 1457, 
Wheaton, Md. 20902.” 


That ad appeared last January in 
Soldier of Fortune, a magazine aimed 
at military buffs and mercenaries. It got 
Daniel Gearhart, 34, a Viet Nam vet- 
eran who was deeply in debt from fam- 
ily medical bills, a job the next month 
as a mercenary in the Angolan civil war. 
Last week it also got him a date with a 
firing squad. 

In the makeshift courtroom in Luan- 
da’s sandstone Chamber of Commerce 





Callan,” had ordered 13 of his own men 
shot; Andrew McKenzie, 25, Georgiou's 
second in command, who had helped ex- 
ecute the men; John Derek Barker, 35, 
another Briton; and Gearhart. The oth- 
er nine, including two Americans, Gary 
Acker, 21, of Sacramento, Calif., and 
Gustavo Grillo, 27, of Jersey City, got 
sentences ranging from 16 to 30 years 
in prison. 

The death sentence had been ex- 
pected for Georgiou, who had accepted 
full blame for killings attributed to the 
men serving under him. But there was 
surprise at Gearhart’s sentence. He was 
arrested only a few days after he arrived 
in Angola and denied ever firing a shot. 
Evidently, his ad in Soldier of Fortune 
was taken as proof of evil intent. Brit- 
ish Prime Minister James Callaghan ca- 
bled a plea for mercy for the men to 
Angolan President Agostinho Neto, 





MERCENARIES HEAR SENTENCES PRONOUNCED AT TRIAL IN ANGOLA 
The ad produced a job—and also a date with a firing squad. 


building, where they went on trial last 
month, the 13 British and American 
mercenaries gathered after a nine-day 
hiatus in the proceedings, during which 
the five-member revolutionary tribunal 
had deliberated their fate. Optimism ran 
reasonably high among Angolan, Brit- 
ish and American defense lawyers, even 
though Prosecutor Manuel Rui Montei- 
ro had demanded death for all. In his 
marathon summation (3 hr. 20 min.), 
Monteiro had blasted the U.S. and Brit- 
ish governments more than the merce- 
naries. He branded the US. as “the 
home of the CIA and the mother of mer- 
cenaries” and Henry Kissinger as “the 
traveling salesman of the international 
crime syndicate.” 

Trail of Rape. Chief Judge Ernesto 
Texeira da Silva, in declaring the sen- 
tences, coldly described the mercenaries 
as “dogs of war with bloodstained muz- 
zles who left a trail of rape, murder and 
pillage across the face of our nation.” 
Four men were condemned to death: 
Costas Georgiou, 25, the notorious Cyp- 
riot-born Briton who, as “Colonel Tony 


who alone has the power to reduce the 
sentences. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment termed the Gearhart sentence “un- 
justified.” Two U.S. lawyers who attend- 
ed the trial, however, charged that the 
Ford Administration had violated the 
Neutrality Act by allowing mercenaries 
to be recruited. The State Department 
denied that it had condoned the hiring 
of any mercenaries. 

Nonetheless, there were hopes that 
Neto, who wants to improve relations 
with the West, will spare at least Gear- 
hart and perhaps Barker. Touring U:S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. William Scran- 
ton took up the matter in the Ivory Coast 
with U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim, who will see Neto this week 
at the annual meeting of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity. The State De- 
partment also asked the Rev. Ralph 
Dodge, a retired missionary who dur- 
ing his 20 years in Angola was close to 
Neto, to use his influence to ask for clem- 
ency. Dodge contacted Neto but at 
week's end had not received a response. 
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General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


The potential uses 
for the phone wires 
coming into your home 
go far beyond a simple 
phone call. 


Let’s say you’re away from 
home and a fire breaks out. Or 
someone breaks in. Your phone 
Wires automatically summon the 
firemen or police. 

Or maybe you need to get 
money from your bank account 
into your stockbroker’s bank ac- 

count. Instantly. Your phone 

wires put you in touch with a 

centralized computer, and it’s 
done. Instantly. 
You never have to let an- 
other meter-reader into your 
home. Because the utility com- 
pany calls up your meter, direct, 
and gets the figures. And you never 
have to go out for another news- 
paper. Because your phone wires 
have it printed in your home 
Ya Photographs and all. 
Science fiction? 
Science, yes. Fiction, no. Be- 
cause we’re working to make it all 


ye come true, 
























THE DEMOCRATS: 
NEXT MOVE, 
MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN. 


Don’t miss the final mo 
Democrats ; 


Madison Square Garden, with Correspon 
George Herman and Neil Strawser as 
s by Dallas Tow 


reporters; and many other 

CBS News election team. VW 

take the convention with you. Stay tuned 
to your local CBS Radio Network station. 


} THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
§ ON THE CBS RADIO NETWORK } 
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BRITAIN 


The Great 
Plane Robbery 


First there was the Great Train Rob- 
bery. Now, Britain seems to have ex- 
perienced a Great Plane Robbery. Last 
week Scotland Yard detectives were 
scurrying after leads in a daring heist 
of foreign currencies worth some $3.7 
million—a robbery second in size, in 
Britain, only to the famed $7 million 
Royal Mail coach grab of 1963. The lat- 
est theft was carried out in broad day- 
light at Heathrow Airport, and it was 
acutely embarrassing to a U.S.-owned 
security and air-freight firm. Purolator 
Services Ltd.. which frequently ships 
large quantities of currency 

At 11 a.m. on Saturday, June 26, two 
men—one dressed in a Purolator secu- 
rity-guard uniform, the other in a busi 
ness suit—began making the rounds of 
cargo rooms at Heathrow ina Ford Gra- 
nada. Their first stop was the overseas 
division of British Airways. There, they 
asked for the return of three packages 
of currency bound for banks abroad. The 
packages. they said, had been prepared 
improperly by Purolator. After they pre- 
sented credentials that police later said 
were “impeccable,” airline officials 
handed the money over. The pair moved 
on to the cargo strong room of British 
Airways’ European division, where an- 
other packet of francs was collected in 
the same way 

Finally, the two con artists called on 
Sabena airline and picked upa fifth bun- 
dle of multinational swag. Then they dis- 
appeared. Their rented Granada was 
discovered by police three days later in 
the parking lot of Heathrow’'s Terminal 
No. 3, all-flights boarding point for des- 
tinations outside Europe. At week's end 
it was still unknown whether the men 
had actually left the country 

One person that Scotland Yard 
would very much like to talk to about 
the robbery is Stephen Patrick Ray- 
mond, 30, a dapper. self-confident red- 
head who had worked for several 
months as a shipping clerk, filling in cus- 
toms and transit forms, at Purolator’s 
London office—until he failed to show 
up after the weekend of the theft 

Chronic Nuisance. Purolator had 
not been exactly thorough in checking 
his credentials. In 1964, at the age of 
18, Raymond was convicted of armed 
robbery. Paroled early, he was arrested 
again and returned to prison to finish 
his sentence. He appealed to Labor M.P 
Tom Driberg (now Lord Driberg), who 
had a long record of espousing libertar- 
ian causes. Driberg interested himself in 
Raymond, his constituent, at one point 
even writing a letter to the Times ar- 
guing that Raymond should be released 
to marry and attend university, thus pre- 
venting him “from being a chronic nui- 
sance to the public and a permanent ex- 
pense to the taxpayer.” 
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Raymond was released in 1970. but 
soon afterward charged with murder 
His alibi was that on the night of the 
crime he was dining and discussing “the 
law in general” at London's Gay Hus- 
sar restaurant with none other than Dri- 
berg, current Labor Party House Lead- 
er Michael Foot, and the latter's brother. 
Sir Dingle Foot, a former Solicitor Gen- 
eral in the Labor government. Raymond 
was acquitted of the murder, but re- 
ceived three years in prison for imped- 
ing the arrest of a criminal. In 1972 he 
skipped from Dartmoor prison while on 
a home leave and was later arrested in 
Australia, posing as an editor of the Lon- 
don Times. After finishing his sentence 
he disappeared from sight 

Most London newspapers had thor- 
ough files on Raymond, but Purolator’s 
lame explanation was thal “we are not 
infallible. nor do we have the resources 
of the police at our disposal.” Police, in 
fact, do not allow security firms. or al- 
most anyone else, access to criminal rec- 
ords, on the ground of protecting civil 
liberties. Purolator had only one other 
thing to say: “We are working with the 
police. We are sick.” 


EUROPE 


The Heat’s On 


Mad dogs and Englishmen were not 
the only ones going out in the midday 
sun last week. All over Western Europe. 
it seemed, there was no escape from the 
record-breaking heat. In Paris, ther- 
mometers pushed 100° for the first time 
in almost 30 years. In the French coun- 
tryside, the sun boiled away village 
duckponds and scorched crops in one 
of the worst droughts of the century 


THE WORLD 


Across the Rhine in Germany. farmers 
were slaughtering prized cattle for lack 
of fodder; in the Hesse area alone, 
drought damage was estimated at more 
than $400 million. West German Au- 
tobahnen buckled in the fierce sun. In 
Frankfurt, citizens going wild in the heat 
piled into public swimming pools in such 
numbers that the facilities had to shut 
down shortly afler opening each day 
Breweries worked overtime to quench 
the increased demand for beer—and the 
resulling overconsumption led to more 
brawls than usual among overheated 
drinkers. In Italy. some seaside resorts 
started rationing water 

Toga Switch. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish, who begin wilting at around 75 
were hard pressed to keep their dignity 
starched. Businessmen were actually 
sighted coatless on London streets as 
temperatures stubbornly hovered near 
90° each day. and a beat-the-heat letter 
to the London Times suggested that 
since Romans were known for their dig- 
nity, perhaps gentlemen should switch 
to togas. Switching to topless bathing in 
the fountains of Trafalgar Square, how- 
ever, cost three young ladies a police 
summons. Even the royal family was 
having trouble keeping its cool, since 
neither Buckingham Palace nor Wind- 
sor Castle is air-conditioned. Said a pal- 
ace spokesman: “All we can do is to 
throw open all the windows and try not 
to think about it.” 

But unhappy people were not the 
only sufferers. In the Cologne Zoo, three 
South American llamas collapsed from 
heat prostration at about the same time: 
one later died. So did a sunstruck boa 
constrictor in England’s Dudley Zoo, 
where special sunshades were set up to 
help the penguins weather the contin- 
uing heat wave 


LONDON BOBBIES WATCH SKINNY DIPPERS SUIT UP AFTER SWIM IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
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RELIGIOUS WARS 
A Bloody Zeal 


The scenes are macabre 
and guns as Christian soldiers, some of them wearing crosses 


Religious images adorn vehicles 


around their necks, storm Moslem strongholds. Moslem sol- 
diers, in their turn, strip or mutilate the bodies of dead Chris- 
tian soldiers, tie them to cars and drag them through the 
streets. In the vicious war in Lebanon, religion is a palpable 
presence—though allegiances are complex and contradictory; 
some Christians are backing the leftist Palestinians, while the 
Syrians, mainly Moslem, support the rightist Christian forces 
Still, the air crackles with a certain primitive energy of zealots 
in a holy war 

Fighting and dying under religious flags go on with a violent 
persistence elsewhere around the world. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Ulster trade killings in a kind of perpetual motion 
of futility. Arabs and Israelis stand tensely at borders of terri- 
torial, cultural and religious dispute. In the Philippines, Moslem 
separatists are in rebellion against a Christian majority. Greek- 
Cypriot Orthodox Christians confront Turkish-Cypriot Moslems 
across a sullen truce line. Pakistan separated from India be- 
cause Moslems feared the rule of a Hindu majority 

Why, at this point in the 20th century, the strange vitality 
of what seem to be religious wars? Westerners tend to regard 
them as something anachronistic—an offense against the her- 
itage of the Enlightenment, spasms of violent superstition. If 
war is often enough inexplicable, religious conflict at least 
seems to carry war's inherent irrationality into an even uglier, 
throwback realm of absolutes, beyond the reach of compro- 
mise. Or perhaps it is simply that agnostic societies find it dif- 
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ficult to understand why anyone would think religion worth 
fighting about. 

These conflicts are, of course, more complicated than re- 
ligious fanaticism; they have a great deal to do with economic 
discrimination, battles for political power, questions of deeply 
laminated social difference. Nor do the wars involve religious 
doctrine—except in oblique, complex ways. A Belfast pub is 
not blown up to assert the Real Presence or the Virgin Birth 
Many of the terrorists are atheists anyway. In such places as 
Ireland and Lebanon, religious leaders on all sides have prayed 
and pleaded for an end to the fighting. The I.R.A. is filled 
with the excommunicated, whose religious observances are lim- 
ited to theatrical funerals for its martyrs. But the violence per- 
sists with a life of its own, like a hereditary disease. It is an 
anomaly of such conflicts that organized religion is powerless 
to stop them—as if a war involving religion were too im- 
portant to be left to churchmen 


he wars arise in part from very secular fears about identity 

and survival. Two factors, sometimes contradictory, are at 

work: 1) deep, real, material interests lie just beneath the 

surface of most of today’s ostensibly religious conflicts; 2) re- 
ligion, not as a doctrinal crusade but as an identifying birth- 
right, a heritage, is persistently present to complicate every issue, 
to enforce an “us-them” hostility. Religion, always a receptacle 
for ultimate aspirations, can enlist the best and worst in its con- 
gregations. In conflict, religion can be used—or perverted—to 
call up supernatural justifications for killing. In 1915 the Bishop 
of London asked his congregation to “kill Germans, to kill them, 
not for the sake of killing, but to save the world, to kill the good 
as well as the bad, to kill.” The dark side of religious conviction 
can be a violent intractability, an avenging angel's note of ret- 
ribution. As Martin Luther wrote, “He who will not hear God’s 
word when it is spoken with kindness must listen to the heads- 
man when he comes with his ax.” Religion can provide a warmth 
of certitude and belonging. When its energy is turned outward, 
it may express itself in acts of mercy and even saintliness. But 
piety can also be lethal when directed against strangers and in- 
fidels. William James, writing 75 years ago, defined the prob- 
lem: “Piety is the mask, the inner force is tribal instinct.” 

One writer, Miriam Reik, has claimed, “Were Ireland an Af- 
rican island and its natives black, no one would doubt that UI- 
ster’s troubles show the classical symptoms of a colonial strug- 
gle.” That is true enough. Since the 17th century’s Scottish and 
English Protestant settlers came to Ulster under the protection 
of the British Crown, the native Catholic minority has been rel- 
egated to permanently inferior status. Yet the conflict has a strong 
tribal aspect, with religion serving as the identifying element, 
even though groups such as the I.R.A. are now more likely to 
quote Marx than Jesus. Protestants like the demagogue lan Pais- 
ley have kept the “religious threat” alive by constantly referring 
to the dangers of “popery” and “Romanism.” 


Lis interesting and perhaps a bit mystifying that most of the 

religious struggles around the world involve Moslems. Some 

scholars believe such conflicts may be an expression of a re- 

surgent Islam. Says Duke University Political Scientist Ralph 
Braibanti: “This may be the moment in history when money, di- 
plomacy and strategy join together in providing a new context 
for the renaissance of Islamic identity and perhaps of Islam 
itself.” Islam makes no distinction between the secular and the re- 
ligious. The Moslem doctrine of jihad (holy war) has an im- 
mediate, literal significance. As the Vatican's guidelines on Islam 
observe, “Islam is a religion, yet it is also inextricably bound up 
with the notion of community, culture and civilization.” 

Moslem doctrine accounts for much of the intractability of 
the Middle Eastern situation. The Koran specifically sanctions 
religious war: “When ye encounter the infidels, strike off their 
heads until ye have made a great slaughter of them.” The Grand 
Sheik of Al Azhar in Cairo, a leading center of Islamic learning 
in the Middle East, has flatly said, “The struggle against Israel 
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is jihad, and if all Moslems did their duty and took a weapon, 
there would be no problem.” Moslem theology distinguishes be- 
tween dar-al-Islam (the region already conquered for Allah) and 
dar-al-Harb (the region of Holy War, still to be conquered). Is- 
rael lies in dar-al-Islam and as such is seen as an alien presence 
in land already belonging to Moslems 


ul the struggles involving Moslems are more complicated 

than that intransigent doctrine. Arab leaders like Egypt's 

Anwar Sadat and Syria’s Hafez Assad are not encour- 

aging the rhetoric of holy war. Arabs are not theologi- 
cally blinded to the larger secular issues of international power 
In Lebanon, for example, a tangled social history has preceded 
what might seem at first glance an essentially religious struggle 
The roots lay in the creation by the French in 1920 of a greater 
Lebanon from the remnants of the defeated Ottoman Empire 
This Lebanon combined a predominantly Maronite Christian 
area, which had had a semiautonomous status in the past, with 
Moslem regions. The country’s Moslems have tended to identify 
with the Arab Orient, while the Maronite Christians looked to 
the West. The Christians’ special relation with the French and 
the rest of the West gave them enormous advantages. Lebanon 
was slow in developing a state system of education, but the Mar- 
onites became the best-educated community in the Arab world 
because of the large number of French Catholic mission schools 
in their area. Through such advantages, many of them created a 
thriving entrepreneurial class and gained control over the eco- 
nomic life of Lebanon, the commercial and financial center of 
the Middle East. The country became a pattern of haves and 
have-nots—with the line drawn between the religious commu- 
nities. But again, as in Ireland, the religious identifications have 
served as a deeply embittering factor. Observes Ralph Potter, pro- 
fessor of ethics at Harvard Divinity School: “We pick out that fac- 
tor which puts most things into immediate order for us. Where 
religion satisfactorily encompasses the whole logic, it becomes 
the prime identifier. At the same time, that shorthand also traps 
people into a primarily religious identity.” 

Other conflicts involve longstanding secular grievances. They 
are perhaps primarily not religious so much as they are exer- 
tions for recognition and even survival. Yet the element of re- 
ligion gives all these wars an odd phosphorescence. What is im- 
portant is usually not a deep spiritual faith but rather an intense 
loyalty to the religious community. The phenomenon has some- 
thing to do with a clinging to identity, especially in such en- 
claves as Northern Ireland and Lebanon, whose national iden- 
tities are fractured and cannot in themselves command patriotic 
followings. One of Egypt's leading intellectuals, Political Sci- 
entist Magdi Wahba, sees signs everywhere of “a disintegration 
of the national fabric and a religious revival taking its place.” 

In many ways, monotheism led ultimately to a new asser- 
tion of man’s worth. It rose as a unifying force above countless 
tribal deities and, therefore, tribal conflicts. But, facing outward, 
it also encouraged exclusivity and intolerance—the line between 
the believer and the infidel, the chosen and the unchosen. Chris- 
tianity and Islam have had the historical habit of descending 
with a sword on strangers. The world’s other great monotheistic 
faith, Judaism, has traditionally been more defensive 

Is the religious element in war an atavism, or has it been 
taken up, in its essentials, by the various sides in the world’s 
more modern ideological struggles? Viet Nam was in one sense 
a kind of religious war—a battle for souls, for “hearts and minds.” 
(Soldiers in Viet Nam collected enemy cars, just as Huguenots 
wore strings of priests’ ears.) Perhaps a quality of holy war was in- 
volved, but there were crucial differences. The Americans who 
fought in Viet Nam did so chiefly out of a residual social dis- 
cipline, not a religious or tribal loyalty, and that discipline even- 
tually all but broke down, hastening the end of the American 
involvement. Besides, ideological conflict is susceptible to détente, 
and there is something in the nature of religious war that is deep- 
ly intolerant of accommodation. The combination of Commu- 
nism and nationalism is, of course, a powerful force for ideolog- 
ical upheaval, providing saints and messiahs—Ho Chi Minh, 
Mao, Castro—and an accompanying mythology and faith. There, 
too, the overriding faith validates any behavior on behalf of the vi- 
sionary goal—which in the Marxist case must be achieved in 
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this world, not the next. Some Communist leaders now, how- 
ever, especially those in Western Europe, have begun insisting 
that it is time for an end to celebrations of Red mythology. 

Roger Shinn, Reinhold Niebuhr professor of social ethics at 
New York City’s Union Theological Seminary, believes that ‘‘re- 
ligious wars tend to be extra furious. When people fight over ter- 
ritory for economic advantage, they reach the point where the 
battle isn’t worth the cost and so compromise. When the cause 
is religious, compromise and conciliation seem to be evil.” Pos- 
sibly the transcendent nature of both religion and war encour- 
ages an especially lethal kind of fanaticism. As Shinn says, “War 
is one of the few occasions when people are asked to give of them- 
selves in a cause that is greater than self. People are asked to for- 
get self—and human nature rises and falls to the occasion.” 

In any case, men who have fought in the name of religion 
and journalists who have observed them detect an eerie differ- 
ence from more conventional warfare—a note of retribution and 
atonement, a zealotry that exists outside time and immediate cir- 
cumstances, an implacability that is directed from within. The 
fury of fighting in Lebanon suggests as much. That, of course, is 
a definition of faith—but saintliness has its dark, bloody side 

Religion is not only certainty, but a confused striving for 
truth; not only the imposition of dogma, but the open, un- 
discriminating act of mercy. And certainly secular societies 
have not managed to avoid war or cruelty. Yet the paradox of 
religion-at-war remains shocking 

There are some satisfactory reasons for going to war. Self-de- 
fense—and even survival—are the most compelling. But reli- 
gion, with its ancient, emotional connotations, shows up in these 
wars like a tribal ghost of Hamlet's father, urging revenge. Re- 
ligion, especially when it blends with the secular religion of na- 
tionalism, fetches back to timeless grievances and can find in 
them that nasty, righteous “Gott mit Uns” that wants no truck 
with the enterprise of peace—which in this world is always tem- 
poral and temporary Lance Morrow 
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The First Rebels 


History question; Who were the first 
black slaves in the Americas to gain in- 
dependence from their white overlords? 
If your answer is the Haitians, you are 
wrong by more than 100 years. Correct 
answer: the bushmen of Surinam, for- 
merly Dutch Guiana, who escaped from 
their Dutch slave masters in the early 
1600s, established a nation of small vil- 
lages in the jungle and won a century- 
long guerrilla war against the European 
colonists and their mercenaries 

By the accounts of the time, the reb- 
el slaves were shrewd and able people 
The men raided the plantations for 
black women and supplies. They built 
their own villages at the head of river 
rapids (where intruders could be sight- 
ed during portage) and raised crops far 
from the villages so that Europeans 
would be unlikely to find them. English 
Mercenary Captain John Gabriel Sted- 
man, who fought against the bush peo- 
ple from 1772 to 1777, wrote of one mil- 
itary maneuver: “This was certainly 
such a masterly trait of generalship in a 
savage people, whom we affected to de- 
spise, as would have done honour to any 
European commander, and has perhaps 
been seldom equalled by more civilized 
nations.” 

Tilting Coffin. The most striking as- 
pect of the bush society is its remark- 
able stability. Two U.S. blacks from 
Harvard, Neurobiologist S. Allen Coun- 
ter Jr. and Admissions Officer David L 
Evans, have spent five years studying 
the 5,000 surviving bush people of the in- 
terior and have produced a one-hour 
documentary film, The Bush Afro-Amer- 
icans of Surinam and French Guiana 


The Connecting Link. Says Counter: 
“These people represent for all of us a 
historical control group. They represent 
to American blacks a mirror of the best 
example of what we would have been 
like if we had chosen not to live in slav- 
ery and had removed ourselves to an- 
other place.” 

The film shows a healthy, handsome 
and cheerful people organized as a ma- 
trilineal society under tribal chiefs, or 
“Gran Men.” Their laws and customs 
date back to a pre-colonial Africa un- 
influenced by European rulers. In one 
scene, a group of pallbearers carries a 
coffin from door to door so that the 
obeah, or medicine man, can ask if 
someone in the house was involved in 
the death, “Death is rarely considered 
natural,” Actor James Earl Jones says 
as narrator of the film, “and certain peo- 
ple are divined to be responsible.” If the 
coffin tilts toward a particular house dur- 
ing the ritual procession, the owner is 
considered guilty and must provide gifts 
to the survivors 

The bush people speak a language 
that combines Dutch, English, French, 
Portuguese and six West African lan- 
guages. Much of their design and dec- 
oration, including sculpture, chairs and 
dugouts hollowed from felled trees, re- 
sembles that of West Africa. In fact, two 
Gran Men who recently traveled to West 
Africa at the expense of the Surinam 
government were able to recognize cer- 
tain shrines and could communicate 
with Africans though the two cultures 
have had no contact for centuries. 

The jungle environment helped the 
original bush people to re-create Africa 
in America. They found similar medic- 
inal plants and similar game, including 
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monkeys to be eaten and then celebrat- 
ed in monkey dances that resemble West 
African gorilla dances. The bush peo- 
ple also retained a reverence for the silk 
cotton tree, which flourishes in Surinam 
as it does along the Niger River, and 
they found the same white clay they had 
used in their homeland to decorate their 
bodies during rituals. One of their vil- 
lages, where priests live, is called Da- 
homey and is barred to all whites, in- 
cluding government officials. 

Like primitive peoples everywhere, 
the bush people are now threatened by 
creeping civilization. Highways will 
soon slice through the heart of their ter- 
ritory, and many of the young have been 
lured to jobs in coastal towns. Says Ev- 
ans: “They know technology is coming, 
but they refuse to allow it to disrupt their 
lives.” Last year, when Surinam’s Pre- 
mier explained that the Dutch territory 
would soon be independent, a bushman 
chief wondered; “What is the indepen- 
dence you offer? We have been inde- 
pendent for 300 years.” 


Reflection of Passion 


During the ‘30s and ‘40s, the Jap- 
anese army often used a form of dis- 
cipline called binta, usually a slap or 
punch in the face. Discarded after the 
war, the practice has suddenly reap- 
peared in Japanese business as a way of 
toughening new employees 

Alta training center near Mount Fuji 
last March, 84 recruits to Tokyo's Mit- 
sumi Electric Co. were told to admin- 
ister binta to one another. All obliged 
Two of the men got an extra dose from 
a Mitsumi superior for dozing during a 
late-night meeting. When one of the two 
unions at Mitsumi broke the news last 
month, the incident attracted consider- 
able criticism, but the company re- 
mained placid. One Mitsumi executive 
said the mass binta was “‘a gesture for re- 
affirming friendship.” Another said it 
was “regrettable, but it was, after all, a 
reflection of passion.” 

Forced Marches. Still, the Japa- 
nese Bar Association is investigating the 
incident, and the press has run many 
analyses of the meaning of it all, One ex- 
planation: with the postwar rise of in- 
dividualism in Japan and the more re- 
cent decline of the economy, many 
corporations are leaning toward stern 
training measures for new employees 
Says Hiromasa Ezoe, president of To- 
kyo’s Japan Recruit Center: “The driv- 
ing need for our businessmen is to beat 
their recruits into high-performance 
workers as fast as possible.” Hundreds 
of corporations now send new employees 
to Defense Forces barracks for a few 
days of drill, and one chemical compa- 
ny recently forced recruits to march 15 
miles over mountainous terrain. After 
that, work seems easy 
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To find out just how good a road car Saab 
really is, we decided to have an indepen- 
dent testing company compare it with what 
we thought was the toughest competition 
around: a BMW 2002. 

They ran both cars through a series of 
performance tests designed to measure 
those characteristics that make a car a 
true road car: a skid pad test to measure 
G-Force in cornering, a slalom course for 
handling, and of course, acceleration and 
braking tests. 

The results confirmed what we expected 
As the chart shows, the Saab and BMW 
2002 are quite a match. The Saab was at 
least an equal in every category. We weren't 
surprised, but a number of BMW owners 
may be. 

However, don't just take our word for it 
Theres only one way to find out how good 
a car really is. Drive it. We did. And look at 
what happened. 




















Test 
Acceleration. 

0-30 MPH [(Sec.) 3.8 

0-60 MPH (Sec. ) 11.8 

Y% Mile (Sec. ) 18.27 18.33 

Y% Mile (MPH) 74.2 73.0 
Slalom MPH 46.55 43.13 
Skid Pad MPH 32.63 32.77 
G-Force 0.711 0.717 
Braking: 

30-0 MPH (Ft) 40.4 40.3 

60-0 MPH (Ft) 154.7 153.2 

——i 

The tests were conducted by American Testing 
Institute with 1976 model cars in March of this 
year. Both cars were 2-door sedans with 4-speed | 
manual transmissions. Test results on request 








For the name of your nearest Saab 
dealer call 800-447-4700. In Illinois call 
800-322-4000. Saab-Scania of America, Inc. 
Saab Dr, PO.Box 647, Orange, Conn. 06477. 
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Clark gets 
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You can count on it. Because the equipment 
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The Death Penalty Revived 


After carefully reviewing the hap- 
hazard use of capital punishment, Su- 
preme Court Justice Potter Stewart con- 
cluded in 1972 that the death penalty 
was cruel and unusual punishment “in 
the same way that being struck by light- 
ning is cruel and unusual.” A majority 
of five Justices used words like “arbi- 
trary,” “capricious” and 
“freakish” about the applica- 
tion of the penalty. They 
joined together to shut down 
the nation’s death rows with 
a ruling that sounded to many 
like a constitutional ban on 
executions. Last week all pos- 
sibility of such a ban ended 
when the Justices voted sev- 
en to two that capital pun- 
ishment under certain condi- 
tions is still perfectly consti- 
tutional. Again, Stewart's 
was a critical voice as he said 
for the court: “We hold that 
the death penalty is not a 
form of punishment that may 
never be imposed, regardless 
of the circumstances of the offense, re- 
gardless of the character of the offender 
and regardless of the procedure followed 
in reaching the decision.” 

What had changed? In the 1972 de- 
cision several Justices indicated that 
their opposition to capital punishment 
was based primarily on the unfair way 
it was imposed, mainly on the black, the 
poor and the ignorant. They seemed to 
imply that more specific laws, with man- 
datory death sentences for certain 
crimes, might prove acceptable 

Not All Doomed. As a result, no 
fewer than 35 states, as well as Con- 
gress, drafted new death-penalty laws, 
partly in the hope of stemming the in- 
crease in violent crimes. The fact that 
70% of the states took such actions was, 
for Stewart, a “marked indication of so- 
ciety’s endorsement of the death pen- 
alty for murder.” The court was thus 
finally rejecting the core argument of 
anti-execution lawyers, who have con- 
tended that society actually abhors the 
punishment and therefore inflicts it 
mainly on minorities and misfits. The 
court also held that although there is 
no proof that capital punishment is ef- 
fective as a deterrent, it is “an expres- 
sion of society’s moral outrage at par- 
ticularly offensive conduct,” and there- 
fore “an extreme sanction suitable to the 
most extreme crimes.” Only dissenting 
Justices Thurgood Marshall and Wil- 
liam Brennan reaffirmed the traditional 
liberal view that all executions are, as 
Marshall put it, a “total denial of hu- 
man dignity and worth.” 

The court’s judgment—the most im- 
portant in a long series of decisions 
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handed down throughout last week 
—did not mean that all the new death- 
penalty laws are constitutional or that 
the 588 prisoners now confined on death 
row are all doomed.* On the contrary, 
the court specifically dealt with only a 
handful of murder cases in five states 
It approved the death penalty in just 
three of those states: Florida, 
Georgia and Texas. In two 
others, North Carolina and 
Louisiana, the Justices by a 
five-to-four vote struck down 
capital-punishment laws as 
being too rigid in requiring 
death for certain crimes—the 
very thing that the court 
seemed to be asking for in 
1972. 

The court now com- 
plained that under such nar- 
row laws all those convicted 
of a given crime became 
“members of a faceless, un- 
differentiated mass to be sub- 
jected to the blind infliction 
of the death penalty.” The 
new ruling rejected that approach in fa- 
vor of leaving leeway for juries and judg- 
es to choose within limits 
when death is or is nota prop- 
er punishment. Such laws, 
said the court, should indi- 
cate the sort of aggravating 
or mitigating circumstances 
to be taken into account be- 
fore sentencing—with rigor- 
ous appellate review if death 
is imposed. 

How this applies to spe- 
cific prisoners seemed almost 
to be a matter of luck. Man- 
datory death penalties in 20 
states, which have 278 death- 
house prisoners, are now ap- 
parently void. On the other 
hand, 310 prisoners are un- 
der death sentence in 14 
states with laws much like 
those that the court ap- 
proved. Though their lawyers 
will doubtless make new ap- 
peals and seek to gain time, 
they now face the clear pos- 
sibility of execution 

No executions are imme- 
diately in prospect, but the 
Governors of Florida, Geor- 
gia and Texas are all known 
to favor capital punishment 
Jack Greenberg, director- 
counsel of the N.A.A.C.P 
Legal Defense Fund, was dis- 
consolate about the court's 
action and pledged to contin- 
ue fighting for each con- 
the old tradition, 302 are 
it ten are men 


* Followin, 
black. All 
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demned convict. But he admitted that 
“we don't hold out much hope.” The 
death sentence has not been carried out 
in the U.S. sAice 1967.* That morato- 
rium may not last through its tenth year 


Ungagging the Press 

In another major decision, the court 
confronted the long-standing conflict 
between the First Amendment's guar- 
antee of a free press and the Sixth 
Amendment's guarantee of a fair trial 

At issue was the case of Erwin 
Charles Simants, a mentally disturbed 
handyman who was charged with mur- 
dering six members of a family in the 
small town of Sutherland, Neb., in 1975 
To protect Simants from prejudicial 
publicity—including a report that he 
had confessed—the trial judge banned 
full news coverage until a jury could be 
impaneled. The state supreme court 
eventually agreed that reporters could 
not use Simants’ confession or any oth- 
er fact “strongly implicative” of his guilt 
before his trial began 

Simants was ultimately sentenced to 
death, but several news organizations 
pressed their appeal because gag orders 
*Among other major Western democracies only 


France and Mexico retain broad, though little- 
used, capital-punishment laws 
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THE LAW 


have been proliferating. Last week, in a 
surprisingly firm 9-0 decision, the Su- 
preme Court nearly outlawed them 

Chief Justice Warren Burger de- 
clared that the court was not imposing 
an “absolute prohibition” on gag rules, 
but he added that “the barriers to prior 
restraint remain high.” In the Nebraska 
case, he ruled, “this prohibition regard- 
ing ‘implicative’ information is too 
vague and too broad.” Moreover, some 
of the banned information had been re- 
vealed in a public hearing and “what 
transpired there could not be subject to 
prior restraint” under any circumstanc- 
es.* Where the banned information is 
not on the public record, however, Burg- 
er refused to “rule out the possibility 
{that an extraordinary] threat to fair tri- 
al rights would . . . justify restraint.” 

Though Burger was writing for the 
court, a majority of the Justices seemed 
ready to go further than he had. Bren- 
nan, joined by Stewart and Marshall. 
wrote flatly that “there can be no prohi- 
bition on the publication by the press of 
any information pertaining to pending 
judicial proceedings or the operation of 
the criminal justice system.” Byron 
White and John Paul Stevens in separate 
opinions each indicated that they were 
also close to that view. All the Justices 
pointed out that there were other ways 
of protecting a defendant's Sixth 
Amendment rights—including moving 
or delaying the trial, careful questioning 
of potential jurors, sequestering impa- 
neled jurors and ordering prosecutors, 
police and court officials not to talk to 
the press, But for trial judges tempted to 
gag the press directly, the message seems 
clear. Nebraska Judge Hugh Stuart still 
felt that his gag order had been “appro- 
priate,” but he also said, “I must have 
erred since I was reversed.” 


Other Decisions 


PATRONAGE. Over objections from 
three dissenters that the “time-honored” 
practice has served to strengthen “ro- 
bust political discourse.” five Justices 
struck a serious blow at the remnants 
of the patronage system. The decision 
came on a case in Chicago where the 
Daley machine has become one of the 
nation’s foremost practitioners of re- 
warding political loyalists with public 
jobs. About 1,000 Republicans working 
in the Cook County sheriff's office had 
been routinely turned out after a Dem- 
ocrat was elected in 1970. The court con- 
ceded that such firings may be neces- 
sary for policymaking officials, but in 
the words of Justice Stewart the First 
Amendment right of free speech is vi- 
olated if “a nonpolicymaking, noncon- 
fidential government employee can be 
discharged from a job that he is satis- 
factorily performing upon the sole 


"Burger, who is sometimes less than happy with 
press coverage of legal matters, could not resist 
adding that journalists have a “duty to exercise the 
protected nights responsibly—a duty widely ac- 
knowledged but not always observed by editors 
and publishers.’ 
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CHIEF JUSTICE BURGER 
The barriers remain high. 


ground of his political beliefs.” 

BUSING. Soon after a federal judge 
reshuffled students and desegregated 
public high schools in Pasadena, Calif. 
population shifts re-created some pre- 
dominantly black schools. But by a 6-to- 
2 vote the Supreme Court last week de- 
cided that courts cannot alter the new 
imbalance since “these shifts were not 
attributed to any segregative actions” by 
school officials. While not disagreeing 
with the general principle. Dissenter 
Marshall did not believe that full deseg- 
regation had occurred in Pasadena. He 
feared, as a result, that judicial supervi- 
sion of integration will now relax as soon 
as an initial “school attendance zone 
scheme [is] successful, even for a very 
short period.” 

ABORTION. In 1973 the court ruled 
that a state cannot stop an abortion 
when a woman and her doctor decide 
that she will have one—so long as the fe- 
tus is not “potentially able to live outside 
the mother’s womb.” But does a wom- 
an’s husband have any rights in the mat- 
ter, and if she is an unmarried minor, 
can her parents forbid the abortion? 
Last week, by a vote of 6 to 3 on the first 
question and 5 to 4 on the second, the 
court ruled that neither husband nor 
parent may have “an absolute, and pos- 
sibly arbitrary, veto over the decision of 
the physician and his patient.” The court 
did indicate, however, that it might take 
a different view of a state law requiring 
some form of parental involvement short 
of a blanket veto 


A Shift to the Right 


“This has been the most hectic 
month in my experience here,” said one 
of the Nixon-appointed Justices last 
week. “And it has been the most de- 
manding term in memory.” Often fall- 
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THE LAW 


ing behind in their work, first because 
of the prolonged illness and retirement 
of Justice William O, Douglas, then be- 
cause of the complex controversy over 
campaign spending, the Justices spent 
all last week in a confused and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to adjourn for the sum- 
mer. The court’s ancient print shop was 
running overtime to keep up with the 
last-minute flood of opinions, estimated 
at 1,000 pages’ worth. The pressure may 
in part explain generally poor reviews 
of the court’s work. “As a whole,” said 
the University of Chicago's Phillip Kur- 
land, “this year’s opinions have not been 
those a law professor would find deserv- 
ing of a good grade. I'd probably flunk 
them all.” 

Whilc the Justices still have eight de- 
cisions to announce early this week, ob- 
servers were already making prelimi- 
nary assessments of the changing 
positions of the court. Most of them see 
a continuing shift toward the right. 
Criminal defendants particularly have 
received harsher treatment. In addition, 
the Justices’ concern about the prolif- 
eration of litigation has led them to trim 
markedly the kinds and numbers of 
those who have standing to bring suits 
“This has been a disastrous year for pub- 
lic interest lawyers,” says Charles Hal- 
pern, director of the Council for Public 
Interest Law. “Some attorneys are con- 
sidering withdrawing suits already 
under way rather than suffer apparent 
certain defeat.” 

In a rare public speech this spring 
before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation, Justice Brennan, obviously un- 
happy in his new position in a minor- 
ity, condemned his colleagues for acting 
“increasingly to bar the federal court- 
house door” to “the litigants most in 
need of judicial protection of their rights 
—the poor, the underprivileged, the de- 
prived minorities.” 

Looking Elsewhere. As Brennan 
went on to point out, an inevitable and 
perhaps desirable adjustment has begun, 
Lawyers are looking away from the Su- 
preme Court as the sole source of legal 
wisdom and progress; instead, they are 
pressing novel claims on receptive state 
supreme courts. The top courts in Alas- 
ka, California, Hawaii, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey and South Dakota 
—among others—have all shown a 
willingness to go further on certain is- 
sues than has the nation’s top court. For 
instance, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
in 1973 declared the unequal funding of 
public schools through local property 
taxes to be in violation of the state con- 
stitution, leading to last week’s shut- 
down of the school system (see EDU- 
CATION); the U.S. Supreme Court, by 
contrast, was unsympathetic to a sim- 
ilar claim under the federal Constitu- 
tion. With the highest U.S. court now 
showing reluctance to impose its will on 
other institutions of government, there 
is a broadening opportunity for judges 
—and legislators—who are closer to the 
people affected by their decisions. 
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Married. Raul Julia, 36, star of Jo- 
seph Papp’s Lincoln Center production 
of Threepenny Opera; and Merel Polo- 
way, 26, dancer in the long-running 
Broadway musical Pippin; he for the sec- 
ond time, she for the first; in a Hindu cer- 
emony performed by Swami Muktanan- 
da Paramahansa; in the Catskill 
Mountains near South Fallsburg, N.Y. 

. 

Died. Sir Stanley Baker, 48, Welsh- 
born character actor who won fame as 
a cinema villain; of heart and lung dis- 
ease; in Malaga, Spain. Baker was ready 
to follow his father into the coal mines 
when a movie producer spied him in a 
school play and offered him a screen test. 
Signed to his first big film contract in 
1956, Baker played in such hit action 
movies as The Guns of Navarone (1961), 
Sodom and Gomorrah (1963) and Inno- 
cent Bystanders (1973). 

. 

Died. Prince Stanislas (“Stash”) 
Radziwill, 61, former husband of Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis’ younger sis- 
ter Lee; of an apparent heart attack; in 
Essex, England. A British citizen who 
claimed descent from Polish kings, Rad- 
ziwill fled his native land during World 
War II when the Soviets imprisoned or 
killed several members of his family. 
The toothbrush-mustached prince, a 
naturalized British subject since 1951, 
became a highly successful London re- 
altor. He met Lee Bouvier Canfield in 
1957. After divorcing their respective 
mates, they were married in 1959, and 
one year later Radziwill campaigned in 
US. Polish communities for his brother- 
in-law, Presidential Aspirant John F 
Kennedy. The Radziwills, who had two 
children, were divorced in 1974 

. 

Died. Shad Polier, 70, South Car- 
olina-born white civil rights lawyer, who 
won prominence in 1931 by joining the 
defense team that waged a long, ulti- 
mately successful fight to save the lives 
of the nine black defendants in the land- 
mark Scottsboro case, which established 
that blacks could no longer be excluded 
from juries; of an apparent heart attack; 
in Manhattan 

. 

Died. Rear Admiral Clarence Wade 
McClusky, 74, winner of the Navy Cross 
for his heroism in the pivotal World War 
Il Battle of Midway (June 1942); after a 
long illness; in Bethesda, Md. Then 
Lieut. Commander McClusky led the 
carrier Enterprise's Air Group 6 in the 
hunt for the Japanese fleet, found it and 
opened the aerial assault that gave the 
outnumbered Americans victory. Bleed- 
ing from five wounds, his SBD dive 
bomber hit 55 times, McClusky land- 
ed back on the Enterprise with five gal- 
lons of gas left and reported three crack 
Japanese carriers (Akagi, Kaga and Sor- 
yu) bombed, ablaze and wrecked. 
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The struggle between man and insects began long before the 
dawn of civilization, has continued without cessation to the pres- 
ent time, and will continue, no doubt, as long as the human race en- 
dures. We commonly think of ourselves as the lords and con- 
querors of nature. But insects had thoroughly mastered the world 
and taken full possession of it before man began the attempt. 
They had, consequently, all the advantage of possession of the 
field when the contest began, and they have disputed every step of 
our invasion of their original domain so persistently and success- 
fully that we can even yet scarcely flatter ourselves that we have 
gained any very important advantage over them. If they want our 
crops, they still help themselves to them. If they wish the blood of 
our domestic animals, they pump it out of the veins of our cattle 
and our horses at their leisure and under our very eyes. If they 
choose to take up their abode with us, we cannot wholly keep them 
out of the houses we live in. We cannot even protect our very per- 
sons from their annoying and pestiferous attacks, and since the 
world began, we have never yet exterminated—we probably shall 
never exterminate—so much as a single insect species 


This gloomy view of man’s perennial adversaries was writ- 
ten 60 years ago by U.S. Entomologist S.A. Forbes, but his mod- 
ern counterparts would be hard pressed to find fault with it 
today. Despite mind-boggling advances in science and technol- 
ogy over the past several decades—the harnessing of nuclear en- 
ergy, the mastery of space flight, the breaking of the genetic 
code—humankind has made little progress in its age-old battle 
with bugs. For a brief time after World War II, newly developed 
chemical pesticides gave scientists hope that the ultimate weap- 
on against insects had been developed. Indeed, the bugs were 
sent temporarily into unprecedented retreat 

Now, however, all over the U.S. and in many areas around 
the globe, bugs are on the march, relentlessly not only retaking 
the ground so recently won by Homo sapiens but also making 
new advances. Aided by Government restrictions on pesticides 
as well as their own growing immunity to the chemicals, and ben- 
efiting further from the miscalculations and complacency of their 
human enemies, insects seem well on their way to fulfilling the 
chilling prophecy of The Hellstrom Chronicle: “If any living spe- 
cies is to inherit the earth, it will not be man.” 

In the U.S., the South American fire ant has advanced from 
its initial beachhead—Mobile, Ala., in 1918—and now infests 
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some 150 million acres in nine Southern states, injuring and some- 
times killing livestock with its fiery sting and driving farm work- 
ers from the fields. Some experts believe that it will continue to 
press forward, adapting to cooler temperatures and inexorably 
moving toward both the North and the West. In forest areas, 
the gypsy moth, the tussock moth, the spruce budworm and the 
southern pine beetle are wreaking devastation on huge areas of 
woodland, defoliating and killing millions of valuable trees and 
destroying in 1975 alone enough board feet of timber to build 910,- 
000 houses. 

Corn borers and rootworms 


are attacking crops in the Mid- 
west corn belt at a prodigious 
rate, and the boll weevil—be- 
tween crop loss and control mea- 
sureégeannually costs U.S. farm- 
ers million, Insects destroy 
some 10% of all crops grown in 
the U.S., causing between $5 bil- 
lion and $6 billion in losses. Be- 
sieged modern-day farmers can 
still appreciate the doggerel 
composed by the early Ameri- 


can pioneer to explain why he 
planted four kernels of corn for 
every plant he hoped to harvest: “One for the maggot/ One for 
the crow/ One for the cutworm/ And one to grow.” Each year 
across the land, millions of people are stung and bitten by in- 
sects. Some of these victims die from their reaction to the bite or 
from the disease transmitted by it. The U.S. may some day have 
another bothersome bug: descendants of the high-strung and ag- 
gressive “killer bee.” Imported from Africa and accidentally re- 
leased in Brazil—where it bred with honeybees of European or- 
igin—this fierce hybrid is moving northward at a rate of as much 
as 200 miles a year, without provocation attacking and some- 
times killing both animals and humans. It has now reached the 
Amazon delta. 

In other parts of the world, insects are also on the offensive. 
Malaria, transmitted by mosquitoes and not long ago almost elim- 
inated from many regions, is returning with a vengeance. It 
strikes 100 million people a year in sub-Saharan Africa, killing 
800,000—most of them children under five. River blindness, car- 
ried by a species of black fly, afflicts a million Africans yearly in 
the Volta River basin alone, leaving 700,000 of them sightless 
The tsetse fly, bearer of sleeping sickness, continues to dominate 
a large part of the continent. Says John Strangways-Dixon, a dep- 
uty director of Nairobi’s International Center of Insect Physi- 
ology and Ecology: “The fly has taken over in 25% of Africa. I 
can’t think of any other insect that has got man so tied down.” 


gricultural pests also plague the developing nations of Af- 
rica, Tanzanian authorities estimate that insects destroy 
25% of their country's crops after harvesting; in Kenya, of- 
ficials estimate that 75% of the nation’s crops is lost to in- 
sects. Larvae of shootflies ruin sorghum crops, depriving the re- 
gion of an important source of protein. Army worms (the 
destructive larvae of a species of moth) are currently on the 
march in east Africa. “The worms reduced my half-acre field of 
wheat to stubble overnight,” lamented a Kikuyu farmer in Ken- 
ya, adding: “Insecticides are beginning to cost almost as much 
as I get for my few bags of grain.” One locust swarm observed in 
eastern Africa was 100 ft. deep along a mile-wide front, covered 
the sky like a great black cloud and took nine hours to pass a 
given point 
Clearly, the trend is not running in man’s favor. “If we keep 
on going the way we are, in the end man will be gone and all 
that will be left will be a few bugs, some amoebae and a couple 
of rats scampering around,” says Robert van den Bosch, an en- 
tomologist on the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. “We are losing the war against bugs.” 
Man’s most formidable adversaries are included by scien- 
tists in a phylum, or group, called arthropods—from the Greek 
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for jointed feet. Insects differ in several important respects from 
other members of this phylum, which also includes crustaceans 
such as the lobster and crab and the arachnids (scorpions, ticks 
and spiders). Lobsters and crabs, for example, have five pairs of 
walking legs; millepedes may have two hundred pairs. But all in- 
sects, like Gaul, are divided into three parts, or segments—a 
head, a thorax or chest, and an abdomen. All have three pairs 
of legs, and most of them have wings. 


ithin those limitations, however, insects come in all 
shapes and a variety of sizes. Entomologists estimate 
that there may be as many as 5 million insect species, 
of which fewer than a million have been identified and 
named (there are, for example, more than 300,000 species of bee- 
tles alone). Insects range in size from those no larger than a dust 
particle, and a species of hairy A 
winged beetle that can crawl \ 
through the eye of a needle, to the 
Atlas moth of India, which has a j 
12-in. wingspan, almost as large 
as an oriole’s. Brian Hocking of tis 
Canada’s University of Alberta 
gives an estimate in his book Six- 
Legged Science that the insect 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The insect’s life cycle is also an asset to its survival. Many in- 
sects are completely metamorphic, passing from egg through lar- 
val, pupal and sometimes suspended stages before developing 
into full-fledged adults that can then mate and start the process 
all over again. This enables them to take advantage of a wide va- 
riety of food supplies. Insect fecundity is frightening. Many spe- 
cies lay hundreds or thousands of eggs after each mating. Some 
pass through their entire life cycles, from egg to adult, in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks, producing dozens of generations a season. 
This gives them an enormous evolutionary advantage, as sci- 
entists have learned to their dismay. If only a tiny fraction of a 
species has resistance to a new man-made spray that wipes out 
the remainder, for example, the few survivors can quickly mul- 
tiply into a huge insect population with built-in immunity to the 
insecticide. 

Insect senses are also highly specialized for survival. 

Multifaceted compound eyes, often 

mounted on the ends of posts or 

Stalks, give insects something ap- 
proaching 360° vision, as anyone who 
has tried to swat a housefly can ver- 
ify. Their sensitive antennae enable 
them to smell food sources or find 
mates; some insects can smell the 


SWARM OF CARPENTER ANTS, WHICH DO ENORMOUS DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS, TUNNELS INTO A LOG 
Man has harnessed the atom, but he may be losing the battle against bugs. 


population of the world is at least 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 and, 
taking the weight of each insect as a not unreasonable 2.5 mil- 
ligrams (less than one ten-thousandth of an ounce), he figures 
that the weight of the earth’s insect population exceeds that of 
its human inhabitants by a factor of twelve. 

The insect made its appearance on earth some 400 million 
years ago, and in the intervening time has become well equipped 
to survive. (In fact, the durable cockroach evolved into some- 
thing very similar to its current unpleasant form some 320 mil- 
lion years ago and apparently saw little need for further im- 
provement.) An insect has a strong exterior skeleton and seems 
disproportionately powerful in relation to its size (an ant can lift 
50 times its own weight). Its capacity for flight (most but not all in- 
sects can fly), attained about 100 million years before the first fly- 
ing reptiles or birds, enables it to escape its enemies and range 
far and wide in search of food. The insect’s small size frees it 
from the need to compete with many larger animals for a place 
in the environment; its simple physiology enables it to endure con- 
ditions that kill other animals. Some insects can survive tem- 
peratures as low as — 30° F. or as high as 120° F. 
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sex pheromones, or attractants, emit- 
ted by females of their species more than 15 miles away. 
Most insects lead solitary, asocial lives and spend their brief 
days on earth trying desperately to be diners rather than din- 
ners. Some species, however, live in societies so well structured 
that humans might profit by emulating them. Honeybees group 
together in hives or colonies that might be compared to the 
human body—the queen, the only fertile female in a hive, func- 
tioning as the reproductive system; the workers, or sterile fe- 
males, who gather nectar and feed the young, as the arms, legs 
and digestive tract; the drones, whose sole function is to fertilize 
the queen, as the heart that keeps the system going. 


ome wasps are also highly social, building houses of pa- 
per, which they make by chewing up plant material and 
mixing it with saliva, and living together in harmony. The 
most social and best organized of all insects are the ants. 
Divided into castes that include workers, soldiers and immature 
young, ants carry out a wide variety of organized activities. Or- 
dinary garden ants herd aphids, which they milk for their sweet 
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A growing immunity to insecticides. 


nectar. Some species of ants farm, tending crops of tiny fungi in 
their underground chambers; others take and keep slaves from 
rival ant colonies. Species like the driver ants of Africa and the 
army ants of South America conduct military campaigns with a 
precision that any general would envy, advancing in columns pro- 
tected by soldiers over routes carefully scouted by advance par- 
ties. Ants are also accomplished architects; African termites, for 
example, build mounds with thick walls that keep the air inside 
ala constant temperature all year round. Some species of ants ap- 
parently share the human characteristic of using tools. Joan and 
Gary Fellers of the University of Maryland reported recently in 
Science that four species of ants seem to use pieces of leaf, mud 
and sand grains as tools to carry soft foods from distant sources 
back to the colony, an efficient practice that enables them to com- 
pete more successfully with other species of ants 

1 Insects, like other creatures, hold well-defined places in na- 
ture’s scheme of things. They are a crucial link in the food chain. 
providing a large part of the diets consumed by fish, small mam- 
mals and birds; some species of birds, for example, have been 
threatened with extinction when natural causes or man-made 
pesticides kill the insects that they feed upon 


ome insects are also useful to man and important to ag- 

riculture. Nectar-sucking insects, especially bees, pollinate 

flowering plants, and bees are the source of the honey 

that sugar-loving humans consume in great quantities cach 

year. Other insects are also considered beneficial. The attractive 

red and black ladybird beetle, or ladybug, celebrated in the nur- 

| sery rhyme, eats aphids and other small insects—to the gar- 
dener’s delight. Before the development of dyes made from coal- 
tar derivatives, a scale insect provided the world with red dye; 
other species of scale insects are still used in the manufacture of 
shellac. The flesh-eating larvae of the dermestid beetle are used 
by museums to strip clean the bones of animals so that their skel- 
etons can be mounted for display. Ancient Egyptians venerated 
the scarab beetle as a symbol of immortality; among its other ac- 
tivities, the insect breaks up and carries away animal and human 
droppings that might otherwise provide breeding grounds for dis- 
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ease. With rare exceptions. however, man through the ages has 
been instinctively entomophobic. or afraid of insects. Not for 
nothing did the ancient Israelites give Beelzebub, or Satan, the 
title of “Lord of the Flies.” 

Efforts to control the ravages of insects are as old as civili- 
zation itself. During the classical era, citizens of Cyrene, on the 
coast of what is now Libya. were required to turn out three 
times a year to fight locusts by crushing them. During the Mid- 
dle Ages. people frequently relied on ecclesiastical courts to con- 
trol infestation by pests. In 1120 the Bishop of Leon in France 
excommunicated the caterpillars that were consuming local 
crops. In 1488 the high vicar of Autun took a similar step; he di- 
rected priests of neighboring parishes to order weevils to stop 
their attacks on grainfields and to excommunicate the insects 
Undeterred, the weevils ate on 

Desperate for a defense against insects, man began to de- 
velop chemical controls. During the late Middle Ages, people at- 
tempted to control tree-destroying insects by exposing the roots 
of afflicted trees, pouring in old wine lees and then closing the 
hole. Infusions of tobacco were used in France as early as 1690 
to fight lace bugs on pear trees. Pyrethrum, a compound ob- 
tained from the chrysanthemum family, was used as far back as 
1800 to kill fleas. Rotenone, which can be extracted from var- 
ious plants, was introduced in 1848 to attack leaf-eating cat- 
erpillars. Synthetic insecticides were introduced during the 19th 
century, and one—Paris green—was used against the Colorado 
potato beetle in the US. during the 1860s 


he single most significant development in insect control 
was the discovery of a compound with the unpronounceable 
name of dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane, or, as it came to 
be known, DDT. First synthesized in 1874, the chemical lan- 
guished in the laboratory until 1939, when Chemist Paul Miller 
of Switzerland’s J.R. Geigy chemical company discovered its in- 
secticidal properties. The U.S. Army considered the chemical so 
effective that it classified it “top secret,” and first used it against 
a typhus epidemic in Naples, Italy, in 1943. It worked so well 
that the military promptly began applying DDT against a wide va- 
riety of insects responsible for spreading malaria, typhus, chol- 
era and encephalitis. Says Berkeley's Van den Bosch (who now 
opposes widespread reliance on chemical insecticides): “DDT was 
beautiful. It was cheap and it killed just about everything.” 
DDT’s success prompted the introduction after World War 
Il of a host of similar chlorine derivatives, including chlordane, 
heptachlor, aldrin, dieldrin, toxaphene and endrin. Wartime re- 
search on nerve gases also led to the development of a whole fam- 
ily of phosphorus-based insecticides. such as parathion, mala- 
thion and dimethoate, which, unlike DDT and other chlorine- 
based compounds, tended to break down more quickly into 
innocuous substances in the soil 
The introduction of these insecticides had a remarkable ef- 
fect on agriculture, which for the first time in history could be rel- 
atively bug free. Through insecticides alone, U.S. farmers in- 
creased their crop yields by some 10% in the years between 
1940 and 1975. Their counterparts in Africa and Asia also be- 
gan to make some headway in the battle against bugs, as did pub- 
lic health authorities. Widespread spraying of mosquito breed- 
ing areas slashed the incidence of malaria in Italy and other 
Mediterranean lands and made inroads against the disease on 
the Indian subcontinent 
But pesticides proved to be a mixed blessing. Beginning in 
the late “40s, researchers began to discover traces of DDT 
which degrades, or breaks down, very slowly—in the tissue 
of fish, wildlife and humans. At about the same time, scientists 
began to report that the chemical was causing some species of 
birds to lay eggs with abnormally thin shells that broke during 
brooding; as a result, the numbers of ospreys, peregrine fal- 
cons, bald eagles and brown pelicans were declining. These 
revelations were followed by the publication in 1962 of Rachel 
Carson's book, Silent Spring, which began to crystallize anti- 
insecticide sentiment. But the coup de grace was administered 
by later studies showing that DDT could cause cancer in lab- 
oratory animals. Deciding that the compound was a hazard to 
humans, the Environmental Protection Agency ordered DDT 
sales to be restricted in 1972 and banned its use in the U.S 
except in cases of sudden serious epidemic or infestation, when 
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it still can be applied against disease-carrying insects. Its use 
is also allowed in certain areas for the protection of onions 
green peppers and sweet potatoes 

DDT’s demise was followed by those of other insecticides. In 
October 1974, the EPA halted the manufacture and restricted 
the sale and use of two products that are highly effective against 
corn pests: aldrin and dieldrin, which had also been linked to can- 
cer in laboratory animals. Last year, for the same reason, il 
placed severe restrictions on the sale and use of heptachlor and 
chlordane, effective termite killers. The EPA has also curtailed 
the use of Mirex, the pesticide that is most effective against the 
fire ant as well as harvester and Texas leaf-cutting varieties 
Tests showed that the substance is potentially carcinogenic in 
rats and mice and toxic to such common crustaceans as shrimp 
crabs and crayfish 

Farmers are furious over the bans. “They've taken away the 
insecticides that really do the job.” says Steve Pfister, a Lexing- 
ton, Neb., corn and alfalfa farmer. But entomologists and some 
farm experts feel that in the long run, less dependence on pesti- 
cides will be beneficial to the farmer. Many scientists believe that 
the introduction of pesticides like DDT, which promised easy pest 
control, actually intensified the problem by encouraging the 
abandonment of such tradit‘onal—and sound—agricultural prac- 
lices as rolating and diversifying crops and adjusting times of 
planting to avoid insect infestations. “Insecticides have failed not 
because of any inherent weakness in the concept of reducing in- 
sect populations by chemicals.” writes Vincent Dethier of the 
University of Massachusetts in his newly published book Man's 
Plague? (Darwin Press; $9.95). “They have failed because of mis- 
use, because of the unrealistic goals we set ourselves, because of ir- 
responsibility, profit motive. laziness and ignorance. 

One sign of insecticide failure is obvious. Because of over- 
exposure, insects are becoming more immune to chemical pes- 
ticides. In fact, the Department of Agriculture reports that of 
the 500 or so species of insects that do significant damage to 
crops, 267 have built up resistance to insecticides 


s this resistance has developed. U.S. farmers have been 
forced to use ever greater amounts of increasingly ex- 
pensive insecticides. In 1966 the U.S. used 150 million 
Ibs. of insecticides at a cost of $241 million. Now, the 
U.S. investment in insecticides is some $2.5 billion a year. But 
the country is receiving an ever smaller return from its invest- 
ment. In California, which uses an estimated 5°% of all pes- 
ticides employed worldwide, some crop losses have actually in- 
creased, in part, because pesticides frequently kill off the 
beneficial bugs that help keep pests under control. Prior to the in- 
troduction of insecticides, for example, spider mites were rel- 
alively insignificant pests in California. Bul now that spraying 
has killed off their natural enemies, their attacks have increased 
the mites now cost the state’s agricultural industry more than 
$116 million a year, five times what they cost 15 years ago. The 
rising prices of pesticides are also putting them out of reach of 
farmers in poor countries, such as India and the nations of Af- 
rica, where insects have been regaining lost ground 
The major result of overreliance on insecticides is what Van 
den Bosch calls a “pesticide treadmill,” in which growers use larg- 
er amounts of pesticides each year at greater cost to achieve a de- 
gree of control. Says he: “You can’t beat insects with tnsec- 
ticides, and we are only fooling ourselves if we think we can 
They are too adaptable. They have tremendous genetic plastic- 
ity. They are prolific as hell and they are mobile, They can 
move if they have to 
To get off the treadmill, entomologists are advocating a dif- 
ferent approach to pest control. They no longer speak of erad- 
icating insect species: the costs both in dollars and environmen 
tal side effects are simply too great. the chances of success too 
small. What they are after instead is what George Georghiou of 
the University of California at Riverside calls a Mexican stand- 
off, in which insect depredations could be kept small enough to 
be acceptable economically 
The strategy for achieving this goal is called integrated pest 
control, or ICP. Advocates of ICP leave room in their antibug ar- 
senals for insecticides. The more potent pesticides will always 
be needed, they say, to cope with any insect problem that sud- 
denly gets out of hand—a mosquito infestation brought on by an 
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unusually hot, damp summer, for example, or an unexpected at- 
tack on a particular crop. But entomologists and agricultural sci- 
entists now believe that the most promising weapons for the 
battle are biological controls, which can be aimed at specific in- 
sect largets without adversely affecting either humans or the en- 
vironment. Among some of the more diabolic elements of bi- 
ological control 

HORMONES. Scientists are beginning to identify and mimic 
the hormones that regulate the growth, development and repro- 
ductive activities of insects. Zoecon Corp. of Palo Alto, Calif., has 
just started marketing a compound called Altosid SR-10, which is 
chemically similar to the juvenile hormone secreted by insects 
during an early stage of development. Approved for use against 
floodwater mosquitoes only, the compound prevents harmless Jju- 
veniles from maturing into annoying adults. Mosquitoes exposed 
to the chemical are trapped and dic in their larval or pupal stages 
William Robbins. of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's re 
search station at Beltsville, Md.. is currently working on hor- 
mones that will prevent insects from molting. or shedding their 
outer covering, prior to passing on to the next stage of growth, and 
Martin Jacobson has applied for a patent for a juvenile hormone 
that affects house, stable and face flies, some mosquitoes and the 
fire ant. Taking a different approach, Entomologist William Bow- 
ers, of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
isolated two substances from ageratum, a flowering plant, that in- 
terfere with an insect’s production of juvenile hormones. When 
these antihormones are applied to immature cotton stainers and 
Mexican bean beetles, the insects grow into sterile adults. Colo- 
rado potato beetles treated with the chemical enter a hibernation 
from which they never emerge 

PHEROMONES. Insects give off and are programmed to re- 
spond to chemical compounds called pheromones. The pher- 
omone exuded by a female insect, for example, automatically 
draws males of the same species for miles around. Other pher- 
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omones identify members of a colony, trigger fight or flight re- 
actions, or are used to mark a path toward food sources. At 
Beltsville, Jacobson has identified the sex pheromones of the 
American cockroach, Oriental fruit fly, Mediterranean fruit fly 
and southwestern pine tip moth. Synthetic forms of such chem- 
icals could, if spread in large quantities over an insect-infested 
field, so confuse male insects that they might never find females 
and mate with them 

In other work, scientists at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research isolated frontalin, a pheromone released by 
the female western pine beetle to attract other beetles when it 
finds a tree suitable for feeding and nesting. They also isolated 
verbenome, a pheromone given off by the males to stop the in- 
flux of beetles to the tree after the proper balance of males and fe- 
males is achieved. After synthesizing both pheromones, the re- 
searchers applied both of them to several trees. Approaching 
beetles were so confused that they lost their nesting and mating 
instincts and dispersed into the forest. Capitalizing on the ir- 
resistible attraction of sex pheromones for specific species of in- 
sects, pest-control experts have been using the compounds to 
lure insects into traps, where they can be killed or counted to 
help entomologists determine whether further antipest activi- 
ties, such as spraying with insecticides, may be necessary 

STERILIZATION. Since the females of many insect species 
mate only once in a lifetime, bug birth rates can be reduced by 
tricking them into mating with males that have been sterilized 
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by exposure to radiation. In the 1960s, sterile males were used 
to eradicate the resident screwworm fly population in Florida 
and large areas of the Southwest. In a somewhat similar pro- 
gram, Agriculture Department officials in California recently re- 
leased more than 350 million sterile males and females in an 
apparently successful attempt to control an invasion of relative- 
ly small numbers of the Mediterranean fruit fly. The invaders 
mating mostly with the overwhelming numbers of sterile flies, 
could produce no offspring. Officials at Nairobi’s ICIPE are ex- 
perimenting with the sterile male technique in their war against 
mosquitoes and the tsetse fly. Says ICIPE founder and current di- 
rector Professor Thomas R. Odhiambo: “It looks as though fam- 
ily planning has at last caught up with our ecosystem’s co-in- 
habitants, the insects.” 

PEST-RESISTANT PLANTS. Plant geneticists have been in- 
creasing their efforts to develop plants with natural toxins or 
physical defenses that repel specific pests. In 1900, less than 1% 
of total U.S. agricultural acreage used such plants; by 1965, more 
than three-quarters of the overall acreage was so planted. More 
than 100 commonly grown food plants are now resistant to a 
total of 25 insect pests, but the work of developing pestproof 
plants must go at a rapid pace if it is to stay ahead of insect evo- 
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lution. Wheat bred by man for resistance to the Hessian fly has 
held its own for some 30 years. even though the fly has gone 
through eight evolutionary changes in that period. USDA-funded 
scientists at Purdue University are working right now with re- 
sistant wheat strains to keep ahead of the fly’s ninth change 
Other researchers are also using botany to fight certain bean-eat- 
ing leaf hoppers. They are developing a plant with hooked hairs 
on the underside of its leaves; the hairs impale soft-bodied im- 
mature hoppers as they approach for their meal 

PREDATORS AND PARASITES. The old idea of using in- 
sects to combat insects achieved a striking success in the late 
1800s after a USDA official went to Australia and sent back 129 
Vedalia beetles that were then released in California’s citrus 
groves, where they ale up the cottony-cushion scale that had 
been damaging fruit trees. At Cornell University, Entomologists 
Maurice and Catherine Tauber found a tiny wasp to control the 
white fly, which causes serious loss to florists by attacking poin- 
settia plants. The wasp deposits its egg in the white fly; when 
the egg hatches, the white fly dies and is used for food by the 
newly hatched wasp. The wasps also accompany the poinsettia 
into the home, continuing to kill off the white flies 

Other parasites—generally the larvae of wasps or flies—are 
also proving effective in controlling certain insects. The spotted 
alfalfa aphid was brought under control by the late 1950s with 
the help of three Mediterranean parasites, and a total of 42 
other species of insects, including the face fly that torments cat- 
tle, have since succumbed to parasites of various types. Another 
may soon be joining their ranks. Dr. William Nickle of the USDA 
at Beltsville has found a nematode, a tiny roundworm, that de- 
stroys mosquito larvae 

Even more exotic attacks are being investigated. One prom- 
ising technique is the use of pathogenic, or disease-causing bac- 
teria, to control specific insects. Entomologists have already suc- 
ceeded in controlling some populations of Japanese beetle by 
infecting them with a bacterium that produces a fatal condition 
known as milky spore disease. The EPA has recently approved 
the use of a viral insecticide for use against the cotton bollworm 
and tobacco budworm 

Other approaches include the development of short-lived pes- 
ticides, which can kill insects and then break down harmlessly be- 
fore they can affect other elements of the environment. Some 
scientists are trying to learn insect languages in an attempt to de- 
cipher them. Investigators at ICIPE are studying the pheromones 
termites use for communicating with each other in hopes of crack- 
ing the code and learning how to “talk termite.” “When we ac- 
quire the full vocabulary of termite language, we shall be in a 
position to confuse or lead insects astray and therefore disrupt 
their social life,” says ICIPE’s Gilbert Oloo. “It will be an ef- 
ficient and environmentally safe mode of control.” 


chieving effective, environmentally acceptable methods of 
insect control will be expensive. The cost of producing 
even a few ounces of a pheromone runs into thousands of 
dollars; the expenses involved in sterilizing insects, iden- 
tifying and isolating their hormones or finding parasites or pa- 
thogens that will prey upon them are equally high. The USDA 
alone, for example, will spend $48 million on insect control re- 
search this year. It will be money well spent, essential for keep- 
ing the insects at bay. Even as manufacturers begin producing 
some of the new biological controls, there are Ominous signs 
that the ever adaptable insect may be adjusting to man’s latest 
weapons against them. California's Georghiou has found, in lab- 
oratory tests, that after 15 generations both houseflies and mos- 
quitoes develop resistance to juvenile hormone insecticides 
So the battle between humans and bugs goes on, with some 
hope that man will continue to maintain an uneasy detente with 
the insect world for centuries to come. But for the long run, the 
odds are still heavily in favor of the insect. For, as W.J. Holland’s 
The Moth Book poetically prophesies, it is likely that “when all 
cities shall have long been dead and crumbled into dust, and all 
life shall be on the very last verge of extinction on this globe; then, 
on a bit of lichen shall be seated a tiny insect, preening its an- 
tennae in the glow of the worn-out sun, representing the sole sur- 
vival of animal life on this earth—a melancholy ‘bug.’ " By then, 
of course, man may have moved on to other worlds, friendlier so- 
lar systems. But the stowaways will have gone along. 
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UNHOLY TRIO IN SILENT MOVIE 


Mum's the Word 


SILENT MOVIE 

Directed by MEL BROOKS Screenplay by 
MEL BROOKS, RON CLARK, RUDY DeLUCA 
and BARRY LEVINSON 


Yes, it is really silent. There is mu- 
sic in Silent Movie, stray sound effects, 
and some title cards—just like in the 
days before Vitaphone—but no one ut- 
ters a single word. Well, somebody does 
pronounce aloud one tiny monosyllable, 
but let no one step on a laugh by re- 
vealing either the word or the perpe- 
trator. Just one caution: people may be 
laughing so hard all around you that, to 
hear the word, close attention will have 
to be paid. Silent Movie is brassy, in- 
cautious, funny without mercy. For 
laughter, Brooks gives no quarter, and 
he disdains the small change. As ever, 
he is out to break the bank. He comes 
as close as anyone in the vicinity to suc- 
ceeding. Maybe even a little closer 

Daffy Asides. Silent Movie is wel- 
come not the least for its audacity. No- 
body makes silent movies any more, but 
the last person who might be expected 
to try is Brooks, who began his career 
cooking up outrageous interludes for Sid 
Caesar, consorted with Carl Reiner in 
the creation of the splendidly garrulous 
2,000 Year Old Man (2.013 on his last 
birthday), and made a group of antic 
movies (Blazing Saddles, Young Frank- 
enstein) that needed dialogue for life's 
blood. Brooks’ favorite weapon was the 
non sequitur (mankind's greatest inven- 
tion, according to the 2,000 Year Old 
Man, was Saran Wrap). He also excelled 
at illogical logic and brassy, daffy asides, 
like the hermit in Young Frankenstein 
sulking because the monster had sham- 
bled off without sampling ‘his espresso 

In Silent Movie, Brooks has put these 
devices aside, or worked to find purely 
visual equivalents: in a spicy Szechwan 
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restaurant, where steam billows from 
the customers’ mouths and ears; in a ro- 
mantic fantasy number, featuring the 
bride and groom coming to life atop a 
wedding cake, tapping down the tiered 
layers and sinking in a swamp of frost- 
ing. There is a rambunctious interlude 
in a sports car, small and overcrowded, 
where a pregnant passenger in the boot 
tips the balance and sends the MG down 
the street on rear axle power, looking 
like a bicycle on training wheels 

Desperate Scheme. The movie 
has to do with the efforts of a down-at- 
the-heels Hollywood director named 
Mel Funn (portrayed, inevitably, by 
Brooks himself) and his desperate 
scheme to save not just his own career 
but a major studio. Funn wants to make 
a silent movie, a comedy, of course. The 
studio chief (Sid Caesar) thinks Mel is 
nuts, but Mel, a pro, counters with the 
one blandishment proved irresistible to 
moguls on the ropes—movie stars. What 
if Funn and his two buddies (Marty 
Feldman, Dom DeLuise) are able to 
round up some of Hollywood's brightest? 
As the unholy trio hits the well-mani- 
cured streets of Beverly Hills, struggling 
to recruit the likes of Paul Newman, 
Anne Bancroft, James Caan, Liza Min- 
nelli and Burt Reynolds, the studio chief 
stews in his office, combatting a takeover 
by a notoriously ruthless conglomerate 
called Engulf and Devour. 

That is all the plot there is, Brooks 
assumes that all he needs is a premise, 
and he may be right. The movie is a se- 
ries of set pieces for Mel and the boys: 
pursuing Paul Newman in 
electric wheelchairs; surpris- 
ing Burt in his shower; bring- 
ing poor comfort to the stu- 
dio head, now stricken by a 
heart attack and laid up in 
the hospital; or sweet-talking 
—silently, of course—an ex- 
travagantly campy sex bomb 
(Bernadette Peters) into join- 
ing the cause. Under scrutiny 
this premise may not be quite 
enough. Silent Movie could 
have used the sort of uni- 
fyingly insane notion that 
made Brooks’ The Producers 
memorable: make a success 
by mounting the most mis- 
erable failure you can find. 
Silent Movie is very much 
like a revue, laughs hung 
out on a thin line. It is a 
line that Brooks walks with 
zany skill, however. He is a 
tightrope artist who makes 
it from one side to the other 
with just a couple of false 
steps, and he has the inspired, 
reckless lunacy to turn a cou- 
ple of handstands along the 


Gumshoes 


MURDER BY DEATH 
Directed by ROBERT MOORE 
Screenplay by NEIL SIMON 


Take a shot at this: try talking about 
a Neil Simon piece—play or movie or 
TV sketch—without retelling one of his 
gags. It is no secret that Simon’s writ- 
ing depends mostly on jokes, the kind 
of good delicatessen dialogue comedy 
writers toss off during a fast lunch. Nice- 
ties like plot and characterization are 
provided largely to make the jokes work 
Simon's characters have quirks in place 
of personalities, and they tend to talk 
alike, because the jokes have little to do 
with the people who say them. Some- 
times Simon conveys the uneasy feeling 
that dialogue from The Odd Couple 
could have been transposed from Plaza 
Suite, and that any one of the popula- 
tion of Murder by Death, convivial as 
they may be, could be set down, unruf- 
fled, in the middle of California Suite 
(TIME, June 21) 

Easy Laughter. This may explain 
the feeling that Simon is working the au- 
dience over even as he is making it 
laugh. At the end of Murder by Death, 
which is casually funny and lovingly act- 
ed, one feels manipulated by a master 
The laughter comes easy but it is always 
without challenge or surprise. Simon has 
all the blessings of supreme craftsman- 
ship and most of the limitations as well 
After a bit, even his skill starts to get 
in his way, as if one had called up 





precarious route. All without — stympep SLEUTHS IN MURDER BY DEATH 


a net, too. 


Jay Cocks — Ratiocination run amuck. 
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Dial-a-Joke and got an LP recording 

Murder by Death, a broad send-up 
of Agatha Christie’s Ten Little Indians, 
is fair enough fun. Simon’s jokes, if pre- 
dictable, are also reliable, and Director 
Robert Moore has recruited some splen- 
did actors to make them work. It is Si- 
mon’s notion that Eccentric Millionaire 
and Amateur Criminologist Lionel 
Twain (played by Truman Capote, 
whose witless impersonation ought to 
make him ashamed of all the snotty 
things he has said about actors) invites 
a group of the world’s greatest detec- 
tives to his mansion “for dinner and a 
murder.” On the guest list: Milo Perrier 
(James Coco), a pudgy, smug and over- 
bearing Belgian sleuth; tough, trench- 
coated Sam Diamond (Peter Falk) and 
his loyal secretary Tess Skeffington (Ei- 
leen Brennan); Jessica Marbles, a cun- 
ningly dotty Englishwoman (Elsa Lan- 
chester) and her ailing nurse Miss 
Withers (Estelle Winwood); Sidney 
Wang (Peter Sellers), a grindingly po- 
lite Oriental given to compulsive aph- 
orisms and faulty grammar; and the 
unflappably elegant, bibulous society 
sleuths, Dick and Dora Charleston (Da- 
vid Niven and Maggie Smith). Dealing 
with the guests are Bensonmum the But- 
ler (Alec Guinness), who is blind, and 
Yetta the Maid (Nancy Walker), who 
cannot hear or speak. It is one measure 
of Simon's skill, however, that Yetta 
earns the movie's biggest laugh without 
recourse to dialogue 

Compounded Confusion. The 
murder victim is well, one of the 
above, and all the rest are suspects. Ev- 
eryone has a solution to the crime, each 
improbable, amusing and thoroughly 
confounding. The explanation at the 
final fade-out is compounded. confusion. 
a mess of accusations, counteraccusa- 
tions and ratiocination run amuck 

Even so, Murder by Death lacks the 
verbal facility of Tom Stoppard’s The 
Real Inspector Hound, its startling in- 
vention and its fine edge of intellectual 
gamesmanship. Stoppard mocked the 
conventional mystery form, but he ex- 
panded it even as he trifled with it 
Simon just uses it for a set-up S.C. 


Sowing Wild Oafs 


HARRY AND WALTER GO TO NEW YORK 
Directed by MARK RYDELL 
Screenplay by JOHN BYRUM 

and ROBERT KAUFMAN 


Movies like this are the price au- 
diences have to pay for liking The Sting 
Harry (James Caan) and Walter (Elliott 
Gould) are bumptious turn-of-the-cen- 
tury vaudevillians with more talent for 
stealing the customers’ wallets than for 
stealing the show. Offstage they drink 
out of the finger bowls at posh restau- 
rants, swat each other with their hats a 
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la Laurel and Hardy and cause every- 
thing they touch to blow up in their 
faces, from a bottle of champagne to a 
vial of nitroglycerin. “They're not oafs,” 
someone says of them. “They would re- 
quire practice to become oafs.” 

Since they cannot crack Broadway. 
Harry and Walter decide the next best 
thing would be to break into a bank 
vault. Having met a notorious gentle- 
man thief (Michael Caine) during a pris- 
on stretch, they filch the plans for his 
next job and try to beat him to it. Their 
unlikely accomplices: a radical newspa- 
per editor (Diane Keaton) and her band 
of ragged reformers, who want to use 
the loot to set up a milk fund for New 
York City’s poor 

The real quest of both sets of thieves 
is for some spark of genuine humor amid 
all these outrageous contrivances. The 
screenplay is little help. It keeps turn- 
ing up yokel lines like, “Paris—that’s 
near Europe and Asia.” Caan and Gould 
fall back on a series of frantic sema- 
phores to the audience, calling attention 
to how adorably prankish they are be- 
ing. Director Mark Rydell’s notion of 
how to give shape to a scene apparently 
is to make it louder and faster. This does 
produce an occasional laugh, just as 
somebody pounding a piano with a base- 
ball bat is bound to produce an occa- 
sional musical tone 

But taken in ils two-hour entirety 
Harry and Walter is not very tedious 
It would require practice to become te- 
dious Christopher Porterfield 





Common Sensurround 


MIDWAY 
Directed by JACK SMIGHT 
Screenplay by DONALD S. SANFORD 


The most sensitive and intelligent 
thing about Midway is its employment 
of Sensurround. Since the basic idea of 
this sound system, first used in Earth- 
quake, is to make the audience feel that 
things like bomb explosions are literal- 
ly rocking the theater, it comes as a sur- 
prise that the engineers in charge have 
twiddled the dials on their mixing con- 
sole with a delicacy that would do cred- 
it to a concert pianist fingering his way 
through some Chopin filigree. Especial- 
ly impressive is the handling of an air- 
craft’ carrier’s flight-deck operation 

from the first cough of the first motor 
to the roar of an entire squadron 

But man does not live by his tym- 
panum alone, and the rest of the movie 
is, frankly, a mess. There was a decent 
impulse behind it, namely to make an 
hour by hour study of how the Amer- 
ican and Japanese fleets groped their 
way toward the naval battle that effec- 
lively decommissioned the Japanese 
navy in World War II. For half an hour 
or so hope flares temptingly that a film 







HESTON AS FLYBOY IN MIDWAY 
Noise is his copilot. 


first is in the making—a coherent ex- 
planation of how a complex military en- 
gagement was actually fought 

But this is precisely the sort of thing 
that scares moviemakers with a big bud- 
get at stake. All too quickly they are 
cranking up a drearily conventionalized 
fiction in which Charlton’ Heston 
clenches and unclenches his jaw mus- 
cles as he tries to sort out his relation- 
ship with his son, who has inconvenient- 
ly fallen in love with a Japanese- 
American girl the authorities erroneous- 
ly believe to be a spy 

Sickening Speed. Studio stuff, lo- 
cation stuff, newsreel footage. model 
shots—even outtakes from the classic 
turkey Tora! Tora! Tora!—are more or 
less artfully blended to give a vague feel- 
ing of what a modern naval engagement 
must be like—the large distances sep- 
arating the antagonists when they 
launch their planes, the sickening speed 
with which the flames spread when they 
find their targets. But there is no real 
sense of the flow of fortune in the battle 
—the camera shies away from any at- 
tempt at analysis. The Japanese, led by 
Toshiro Mifune, are neatly dressed and 
stoic (a useful virtue if most of your di- 
alogue has to be dubbed into English) 
The Americans, led by Henry Fonda, 
are more rumpled and informal, but 
equally blessed with manly virtue. This 
evenhandedness, this unwillingness to 
question the military skills of anyone in- 
volved, of course, further vitiates the 
drama. Surely in this historical event 
someone somewhere made a really 
dumb boner, surely someone got hys- 
terical, or at least lost his nerve. 

On these points the movie stands 
mute, in the end falling back on the one 
thing all knew was surefire—Sensur- 
round technology. So Midway ends not 
with a bang, but with more of them than 
you can count Richard Schickel 
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Sultanas of Sweat 


The home-town Hornets have just 
blanked the circuit-leading Mudhens 
and the “writers”’—as athletes tend to 
call reporters—are crowded into the 
Hornet locker room. There in the whirl- 
pool bath is Ace Hurler Ace Hurley 
naked as a slow curve, telling a cub re- 
porter how he fanned the last three 
enemy swatters. She is scribbling fast 


She? The locker room, perhaps the 
last defensible male bastion in journal- 
ism, has gone coed. Since the National 
Hockey League broke the ice last year, 
more and more pro teams are admit- 
ting women to the sanctuaries of sweat 
It is perhaps the biggest breakthrough 
for female scribes since Jane Swisshelm 
became the first woman reporter to in- 
vade the congressional press gallery 
more than a century ago 

Once a rarity, a woman sportswriter 
has become a fixture at a majority of 
major U.S. dailies. Of the 180 or so 
American print journalists accredited to 
this month's Montreal Olympics, about 
a dozen are women—not many, but pos- 
sibly ten more than were at Munich in 
1972. Women sportswriters, used to be 
relegated to covering women’s basket- 
ball, field hockey and sport fashions, but 
now work such brawny beats as foot- 
ball and boxing. Indeed, the demand for 
women writers may be outstripping the 
supply. Says Blackie Sherrod, sports ed- 
itor of the Dallas Times-Herald: “1 wish 
I had one. Everybody's looking for one 
What I'd give for a good one!” 

Good ones are proving they can do 
as well as men—or better. Newsday's 
Jane Gross, 28, scooped the competition 
by slogging through court records to 
come up with a copy of Nets Forward 
Julius Erving’s $1.9 million contract 
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NEWSDAY’S GROSS AT NEW YORK NETS GAME, TIMES'S HERMAN INTERVIEWING ON THE ICE & JOURNAL'S DODDS COVERING MILWAUKEE OPEN 


Lynn Rosellini, 29, was recommended 
by the Washington Svar for a Pulitzer 
Prize for her four-part series on homo- 
sexuality in sports, a topic male report- 
ers have generally avoided. Mary Gar- 
ber, 60, has been covering sports for the 
Winston-Salem Journal since 1944, and 
colleagues agree that she is the toughest 
interviewer In town 

Talk v. Action. Despite such per- 
formances, women sportswriters still 
face more obstacles than a hurdler 
Sportswriting nowadays is focusing less 
on the play by play and more on the 
thoughts, problems and personal lives 
of athletes, and women can be at a dis- 
advantage in getting close to their soure- 
es. “There is too much misunderstand- 
ing. too much innuendo if you try,” says 
the Washington Srar’s Kathleen Maxa, 
27. Assigned to cover a major tennis 
tournament last summer, Maxa talked 
a famous European player into an ex- 
clusive interview and accompanied him 
to his hotel, where it turned out that he 
was less interested in talk than action 

Nearly all male sportswriters have 
grown up breathing sports rules and sta- 
tistics; many of the women newcomers 
lack that heritage of trivia. Cyndi 
Meagher, 28, who last year was trans- 
ferred from the Detroit News “Accent 
on Living” page to the sports depart- 
ment, has made a few embarrassing mis- 
takes, like confusing a stolen base with 
a runner's advancing on a throwing er- 
ror. One irate fan mailed her a jock 
strap 

The players seem to be more enthu- 
siastic. “Women are a lot better,” says 
Heavyweight Boxer George Foreman 
“They ask questions that are not usu- 
ally asked.” Says New York Islanders 
Defenseman Denis Potvin, whose team 
does not allow the New York Times's 
Robin Herman, 24. into the locker room 
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We know she is al a disadvantage. so 
we all try to accommodate her by giv- 
ing her priority 

Women sportswriters sometimes 
have built-in advantages. “Male athletes 
are more relaxed when their interviewer 
isa woman,” says the Washington Post's 
Joan Ryan, 40. “A man can show his 
gentler side and his emotions to a wom- 
an.” Washington Star Sports Editor 
David Burgin argues that women “bring 
a freshness to the sports section—they 
ask the whys and hows of things.” Two 
seasons ago, for instance, while male re- 
porters stayed home after bad weather 
canceled a University of Wisconsin 
practice session, Tracy Dodds. 24, of the 
Milwaukee Journal went to the stadi- 
um anyway—and came back with a 
moving story about a forlorn quarter- 
back working out in the snow, trying to 
stay on the team 

Some women sportswriters are trou- 
bled that their quest for equality has 
been lost in the hoopla over admission 
to a few locker rooms. Says the Wash- 
ington Post's Nancy Scannell, 30: “The 
men are usually dressed or so swaddled 
in towels that it makes no difference. I 
just ask the coach to have a player come 
outside. That way you get fresh quotes.” 
Adds Betty Cuniberti, 25, of the San 
Francisco Chronicle: Political reporters 
don't jump into the shower with Ron- 
ald Reagan.” 

But hurdles remain: there are as yet 
no female sports editors at major news- 
papers, and not many women have been 
entrusted with that sports-page prize, a 
regular, signed column. Some women 
sportswriters credit much of their prog- 
ress to circulation-boosting hype and to- 
kenism. Says Jane Gross: “One of the 
real signs that women sportswriters have 
arrived will be when newspapers start 
having more than one.” 
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Jefferson: Taste of 
The Founder 


The man who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, made the Louisiana 
Purchase and dispatched the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition was also a multifar- 
ious taster of art, a dilettante. Lacking 
a theory, Thomas Jefferson was blessed 
with an eclectic curiosity about aesthet- 
ic experience. As architect, he drew up 
some of the most refined structures in 
all Georgian building—Monticello, the 
Richmond Capitol and an “Academical 
village,” the university of his native Vir- 
ginia. He also had a devouring and in- 
sistent eye for detail; designs for stair 
rails, coffee urns, goblets and garden 
gates flowed from his hand. He system- 
alically assembled a library, “not mere- 
ly amassing a number of books, but dis- 
tinguishing them in subordination to 
early art and science.” 

Instructive Figure. He studied 
landscape design and was a botanist. He 
was also one of the first foreigners to dis- 
cern, as minister to France in the 1780s, 
the challenging merits of new artists like 
Jacques Louis David and Antonio Ca- 
nova. “I do not feel an interest in any 
pencil but that of David,” he wrote in a 
flush of enthusiasm. Jefferson became 
the first American to transcend the cul- 
tural provinciality of his own land, mov- 
ing with some case between the New 
World and the Old. Even if he had had 
no political life, he would on that ground 
alone have been one of the most instruc- 
tive figures of the 18th century 

Jefferson’s achievements and tastes 
are celebrated in a vast show (609 items) 
that runs through the summer at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. The aim of “The Eye of Thomas 
Jefferson” is to sketch the cultural en- 
vironments through which Jefferson 
moved. This is a pharaonic enterprise 
pushed to its limit, the subject of such 
an exhibit might be nothing less than 
the whole of aristocratic and high bour- 
geois culture in Georgian England, 
America and France. Of course, no show 
could encompass (or even adequately 
sample) all that; so what there is, in es- 
sence, is a glamorous bul uneven strug- 
gle to display cultural history as saga 

Still, the exhibition is rich with de- 
tail. One realizes, with fresh interest, 
how cramped the visual resources of Jef- 
ferson’s Virginian education must have 
been; his own remark on local archi- 
tecture in 1781, that “the first princi- 
ples of the art are unknown,” is borne 
out in other fields by the stiff, crude so- 
ciety portraits of the young colony. The 
show traces the neoclassical ideal form- 
ing in Jefferson's ideals and tastes—the 
growing certainty that republicanism 
was a function of natural law, that a 
new age of civic virtue was dawning and 
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that an art of reasoned severity and cor- 
rect classical proportion was needed to 
embody it. As William Howard Adams 
writes in the show's excellent catalogue 
“Jefferson envisioned a style and form 
based on antiquity but with a purity that 
left behind history's corrupting influenc- 
es of rotten governments, benighted rul- 
ers and unenlightened institutions.” 

Benevolent Squires. Here he is in 
Paris, “violently smitten” with the geo- 
metrical volumes of the Hétel de Salm, 
so denuded of fripperies of rococo as to 
promise him a new mode of architec- 
tural thought. There he is in Nimes, en- 
tranced by the proportions of the Roman 
Maison Carrée, ordering a model of it, 
which, shipped back to Virginia, became 
the basis of the Capitol at Richmond 

Of course, there are things one does 
not learn from the show. The part ti- 
tled “The British Connection” is mere- 
ly a rehash, laid forth in paintings, of 
the now outmoded picture of 18th cen- 
tury England as an Age of Elegance, 
populated by enlightened lords, benev- 
olent squires and happy forelock-tug- 
ging peasants. The whole matter of slav- 
ery is discreetly omitted from Jefferson's 
American experience, although neither 
his wealth nor the leisure he needed for 
self-cultivation would have been possi- 
ble without his slaves. (If the National 
Gallery wanted to be consistent in its 
policy of using great borrowed paintings 
to allude to the social and intellectual 
norms of Jefferson's day, it might as well 
have borrowed Turner’s Slave Ship.) 

Moreover, there is the problem that 
Jefferson had actually seen few of the 
major works in the show. There on view 
is the Uffizi’s Medici Venus, because Jef- 
ferson longed to install a copy of her at 
Monticello. Not having been to Flor- 
ence, he had never seen the original, 
which he knew through engravings and 
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plasters. It is pleasant to see the Towne- 
ley Vase, that once renowned Attic mar- 
ble of the Ist century A.D. on which 
Keats based several lines of Ode to a Gre- 
cian Urn. But Jefferson never saw it, and 
(as the catalogue admits) would prob- 
ably have disliked the “licentious mys- 
ticism” of its Bacchic figures. 

These distortions matter because 
they imply that Jefferson’s experience 
of the visual arts was much wider than 
it really was. He did not have the au- 
tomatic overview of a modern muse- 
umgoer; nor was he a kind of Yankee 
Kenneth Clark, mellifluously discours- 
ing among the servants and mocking- 
birds of Monticello. He believed, cor- 
rectly, that he was an instrument of 
history; but he did not imagine himself 
as a character in a cultural saga. Jef- 
ferson’s tough, ambitious self-teaching, 
in all its patchiness, cannot have been 
the smooth inheritance of masterpieces 
that his show suggests. It was won, not 
inherited, and in that sense was pro- 
foundly American Robert Hughes 
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AT DORADO BEACH CONFERENCE, FROM LEFT: GISCARD, SCHMIDT, MIKI, HOST FORD, CALLAGHAN, TRUDEAU & MORO 


OUTLOOK 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 





Slow Is Safer—But Faster Gets Votes 


A month ago. when President Ford 
invited six fellow world leaders to meet 
in Puerto Rico for a discussion of eco- 
nomic issues, his move was widely crit- 
icized both at home and abroad as a 
political ploy. The meeting was called, 
so went the criticism, to strengthen the 
President's chance of gaining the Re- 
publican nomination over Challenger 
Ronald Reagan. The summit did serve 
that purpose. Ford, who is at his best in 
small groups, enhanced his status as a 
world statesman last week by playing 
the charming and well-briefed host to 
British Prime Minister James Calla- 
ghan, French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, Italy’s lame-duck Pre- 
mier Aldo Moro, Japanese Premier 
Takeo Miki and Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Trudeau 

Fortunately, the Puerto Rico sum- 
mit served less narrow purposes as well 
The atmosphere was almost totally dif- 
ferent from the first economic summit 
last November, when the leaders spent 
a weekend at the Chateau de Rambouil- 
let near Paris as the guests of Giscard 
Then the mood was anxious concern 
about the worldwide recession. This 
time, as the leaders talked for eight 
hours at the Dorado Beach Hotel, over- 
looking a palm-lined shore, the mood 
was optimistic. The only real worry was 
that the world recovery might be pro- 
ceeding too quickly 

The warning sign is a sudden re- 
surgence of inflation. From January 
through May, prices have been rising at 
a faster rate than in 1975 in four of the 
seven nations represented at Puerto 
Rico. The British rate. though it de 
clined from 24.9% to 15.7°%, remains ru 
inously high. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
tempo has nearly doubled. and Italy's 
rate has rocketed to potentially cata- 
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strophic proportions (see chart). The 
U.S. has reduced its rate to an accept- 
able level—by following politically pain- 
ful policies of holding down growth and 
accepting a high level of unemployment 

Spiraling inflation was the major 
factor that turned the 1971-73 boom 
years into the worst global recession 
since the 1930s. Two of the hallmarks 
of the last inflation are once more high- 
ly visible: rising commodity prices (one 
key index has climbed 30% since last 
November) and sharp increases in the 
money supply in some countries, nota- 
bly France (where it is currently grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 22%) 

Since a renewal of inflation could 
choke off the worldwide recovery, Ford 
was eager to get his fellow leaders to 
commit themselves to a go-slow ap- 
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proach to recovery. That is scarcely a 
policy that entrances voters. As Trea- 
sury Secretary William Simon put it 
“Preaching moderate growth is like try- 
ing to sell leprosy.” But Ford had a pow- 
erful ally in West Germany’s Schmidt, 
a former Finance Minister who believes 
that combatting inflation should be the 
No. | priority among the industrialized 
democracies. By.contrast, Britain and It- 
aly. which are lagging behind in the re- 
covery, would still like to achieve U.S 
and German-style growth rates as a 
means of reducing their unemployment 

Even so. the U.S.-West German 
viewpoint prevailed. The final commu- 
niqué stated: “Our objective now is to 
managé effectively a transition to ex- 
pansion which will be sustainable, which 
will reduce the high level of unempioy 
ment which persists in many countries 
and will not jeopardize our common aim 
of avoiding a new wave of inflation.” 

Ice Breaking. The summit proce 
dures resembled a well-run college sem 
inar. With Ford as moderator, the lead 
ers sat around a specially constructed 
seven-sided table. As each new topic 
(energy policy, Third World trade) was 
launched, one leader served as “ice- 
breaker,” making a brief statement that 
started the discussion. The leaders were 
flanked by their Foreign and Finance 
Ministers. but the aides did not speak 
unless invited. Usually a leader would 
raise his hand to signal his desire to 
speak, and Ford would recognize him 
But Canada’s Trudeau and West Ger 
many’s Schmidt, both highly forceful 
types, often interrupted in English 

On issues other than inflation, the 
leaders dealt mainly in even vaguer gen- 
eralities, especially in the final 1,700- 
word declaration. Though energy was 
discussed intensely for an hour, the final 
document included only one sentence on 
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A road toughener can 
prevent more than just potholes. 





When an unexpected bump jerks the steering wheel, a pothole can turn from a nuisance into a very real menace. 


Drop a wheel into a pothole at stronger than ever before possible. already using the underliner to 
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the subject. “We did not want the Ort 
countries to think we were ganging up 
on them,” explained one US. official 
Similarly, in referring to trade problems 
between the developed and underdevel- 
oped worlds, the leaders expressed 
themselves only in platitudes. They did, 
however, reaffirm their determination to 
complete by the close of 1977 the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations, now under 
way in Geneva, that are aimed at fur- 
ther liberalization of trade. 

Belt Tightening. The leaders pon- 
dered the special problems of Italy, 
which has just emerged from crucial 
elections in which the Communists 
scored gains but failed to replace the 
Christian Democrats as the dominant 
party. The Western leaders obviously 
are eager to help Italy overcome its eco- 
nomic dilemma (unemployment is 7%, 
growth is a mere 1.5%). Yet, they want 
to prod the Italians into meaningful re- 
forms and large budget cuts. 

Helmut Sonnenfeldt, who is Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger’s chief 
aide, candidly declared at a press brief- 
ing that the amount of US. aid could not 
be determined so long as Italy's political 
situation remained “complicated.” By 
that, he obviously meant until the role of 
the Communists in the nation’s political 
life was clearer. Treasury Secretary Si- 
mon bluntly told reporters that foreign 
loans would “require necessary belt- 
tightening by the Italians.” He added 
“Otherwise, it would mean throwing the 
money out the window.” Even so, Simon 
suggested, Italy might be allowed a “su- 
per-tranche "(meaning roughly an extra- 
big slice of borrowing from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund), until it had 
surmounted its problems. Britain also 
came under criticism from the more 
prosperous nations to reduce its welfare 
expenditures. The British got the im- 
pression that the U.S. and Germany 
want them to cut ouUlays by $4 billion 

Own Way. Italian Premier Moro 
and British Prime Minister Callaghan 
listened attentively—but both face such 
sensitive political pressures at home they 
are not free to put the Puerto Rican sum- 
mit advice into practice. Any Christian 
Democrat who forms a_ post-election 
Italian government will have to gain the 
support of the Communists for an ef- 
fective economic stabilization plan. The 
result might be unacceptable to West- 
ern financial experts, and their refusal 
could push Italy farther down the path 
toward financial ruin—and hasten the 
time when the Italian Communists do 
come to power. 

Aware of the pressures from the left 
wing in his Labor Party against budget 
cuts, Britain’s Callaghan openly told his 
summit colleagues that “we set a series 
of common objectives, but we are each 
going our own way to achieve them.” 
The divergence of approach may spell 
trouble in the coming months, but a 
commitment of world leaders to fight in- 
flation is highly useful—if only it can 
be made to stick. 
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LABOR 


The Cities Get Tough 


There is no joy these days at the 
Washington headquarters of the 
American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees, which 
represents some 750,000 various gov- 
ernment workers throughout the na- 
tion, Wails Jerry Wurf, the union's 
president: “Every day I come to work 
and there’s a stack of clips on my 
desk from around the country. Most 
of it’s bad news. The courts are dump- 
ing on us, and the politicians think 
we're great whipping posts. You 
might say we're the object of some 
hostility.” 

Faced with rising budget deficits, 
many states and cities are, indeed, 
getting unusually tough with their 
employees. What is more, officials are 
enjoying wide public support as they 
take stern measures to hold the line 
on wages, cut back on overtime, lay 
off workers, demand greater produc- 
tivity and fire public servants who 
walk off their jobs despite the exis- 
tence of no-strike laws 

John Bailey, an AFSCME official 
in Oregon, says he and his aides are 
finecombing government budgets 
throughout the state “to determine 
whether or not they really have the 
money. If we find it, we're going to 
be very hard-nosed in our bargaining. 
If it’s not there, who are we trying to 
kid? You can’t squeeze blood out of 
a turnip.” Nonetheless, Wurf and his 
union are trying to battle back with 
a $1 million advertising campaign, 
the theme of which is that public em- 
ployees are not really looting govern- 
ment treasuries. Says Wurf: “All 
those classy pensions people think 
we've got—half of them are mean- 
ingless because there’s no money to 
pay for them.” 

The situation is not really that 
simple. Pension funds are indeed run- 
ning short in many cities, but the con- 
tractual commitment to pay the pen- 
sions remains. High pensions and 
other fringe benefits have, in part, 
forced New York City into its con- 
tinual flirtation with municipal bank- 
ruptcy. The city has long had a cozy 
relationship with its police, firemen’s 
and sanitationmen’s unions. But last 
week even New York’s militant 
unions faced up to reality: 67 of them, 
representing 161,000 of the city’s 
247,000 employees, accepted a two- 
year, “no cost” contract that provides 
only for modest cost-of-living salary 
adjustments (at most, $543 a year). 
More pointedly, the contract allows 
such raises only if they can be offset 
by increases in productivity or reduc- 
tions in fringe benefits. As a result 
of the agreement, Treasury Secretary 
William Simon announced that New 
York would immediately get a $500 
million installment on the $2.3 bil- 
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lion in loans promised by the Fed- 
eral Government. The loan enabled 
the city to survive yet another dead- 
line in meeting financial obligations 
or going into bankruptcy 

New Yorkers are far from alone 
in demonstrating hostility toward 
public employees. Some examples: 

> Detroit last week notified 972 
policemen that they would be laid off 
for economic reasons. The startled 
cops retaliated with a wave of “blue 
flu,” calling in sick. Detroit Mayor 
Coleman Young said officers who 
cannot document their illnesses will 
lose pay. 

> A superior court judge in San 
Francisco found four leaders of city 
craft unions guilty of contempt of 
court for ignoring an injunction not 
to strike last spring (TIME, April 26). 
The city’s board of supervisors voted 
to confirm the $5.5 million salary cuts 
that had set off the 38-day strike. San 
Francisco residents last month vot- 
ed a freeze on police and firemen’s 
wages and reduced the starting pay 
of newly hired officers 

>» New Orleans placed a hold on 
ballooning overtime pay to its mu- 
nicipal employees. Such pay had 
risen from $5 million in 1972 to $12 
million last year. Policemen, for ex- 
ample, had averaged $4,000 per year 


4) in overtime pay. Only under highly 


extraordinary circumstances will 
overtime now be allowed. 

> After a three-day walkout by 
45,000 state employees was settled 
with the help of a mediator, Massa- 
chusetts secured a contract provision 
that will allow it to set productivity 
and performance standards for all 
state employees. The standards, to be 
established by a Governor's task 
force, are expected to be stern. The 
Bay State’s action reflects a trend: ac- 
cording to the National Civil Service 
League, 187 of 338 large governmen- 
tal units surveyed had made reforms 
in their civil service systems between 
1971 and 1974, designed mostly to in- 
crease productivity. 

> In twocases last week, the U.S. 
Supreme Court in effect confirmed 
that under certain circumstances 


4 school boards can fire teachers who 


go on strike if antistrike laws are on 
the books in their states. At issue was 
the dismissal of teachers in Horton- 
ville, Wis., and Dearborn Heights, 
Mich. It was a blow to the increas- 
ingly influential education associa- 
tions (see EDUCATION). 

> Following a Supreme Court de- 
cision that cities can require their em- 
ployees to live within city boundaries, 
a number of towns, large and small. 
are moving to enforce residency re- 
quirements. Among them are Atlan- 
ta, Philadelphia, Detroit, New Or- 
leans, Boston and Chicago, where 
Mayor Richard Daley insists: “If 
Chicago is good enough to work for, 
it is good enough to live in.” 
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LAVISH LA COSTA RESORT FINANCED BY TEAMSTERS’ PENSION FUND MONEY 


Fund Under the Gun 


Imagine a vast investment trust, say 
$1.5 billion or so, that each year takes 
in hundreds of millions of dollars in 
small, but regular, tax-deductible cash 
contributions. Fantasize further that the 
trustees, with impunity, sink the money 
into anything they like—the pet projects 
of some dear friends, for example 
—while al the same time cutting out of 
the kitty many of the fund’s supposed 
beneficiaries. Now let imagination tru- 
ly soar: the trust’s investment income is 
all tax-free 

Such a gravy train actually exists 
It is called the Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Areas Pension Funds of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and it is a main source of the bare- 
knuckled union’s awesome power. But 
last week the Internal Revenue Service 
challenged that power by canceling the 
fund’s tax-exempt status, retroactive to 
Jan. 31, 1965. The IRS will surely have 
to defend its decision in court, but so 
far it has not even announced officially 
that it has changed the fund's status 

Should the IRS win its point, several 
years hence, the fund's income theoret- 
ically will be taxable at the same rate 
that applies to single individuals: 70% 
on nonsalary income exceeding $100,- 
000 a year. Actually, the fund probably 
will still be free of taxes, past or pres- 
ent. Any benefits payments it makes are 
deductible, and they tend to be greater 
than the fund’s investment income 
Ironically, the real losers will be either 
employers who contribute to the fund 
or rank-and-file union members. Em- 
ployers, who pay $22 per week into the 
fund for each of more than 420,000 
Teamsters in 22 states, could no longer 
deduct those payments as a business ex- 
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pense. They might choose to add the $22 
to wages instead—wages are a deduct- 
ible expense—in which case the union 
members themselves would have to pay 
taxes on the extra income. Then the 
workers might have to start making 
their own, nondeductible, contributions 
to the fund. 

The fund may be in for some real 
trouble, too. Since late last year, a joint 
task force of the Departments of Labor 
and Justice has been poring manfully 
through a stack of documents hundreds 
of feet thick to unravel the story of the 
fund's operations. The Labor Depart- 
ment conceivably could order removal 
of some or all of the fund’s 16 trustees 
—eight union men, eight representatives 
of management—‘f it finds investments 
that were imprudent or entailed con- 
flicts of the trustees’ interests. The Jus- 
tice Department could start criminal 
prosecutions for fraud 

Shaky Ventures. The IRS got in- 
volved because it is empowered to can- 
cel a pension fund's tax exemption if 
trustees have misused the fund’s assets 
to the detriment of pensioners. Over the 
years, the Teamsters’ fund has been ac- 
cused constantly of doing exactly that 
Since its inception in 1955, the fund has 
been notorious for making large loans 
to shaky business ventures, many of 
them controlled by Mafia chieftains who 
are cozy with Teamster bosses. Inves- 
ligators from time to time have turned 
up instances of kickbacks to union of- 
ficials or underworld figures for arrang- 
ing loans 

Some of the loans have not been se- 
cured, but granted on the basis of a 
handshake or a vague document. Some- 
times a piece of property is mortgaged to 
the fund, sold and resold, then serves as 
collateral for several loans. The fund has 
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been accused of taking little care to en- 
sure its borrowers’ ability to repay. The 
Labor-Justice task force has reportedly 
discovered that hundreds of millions of 
pensioners’ dollars simply vanished. 

Task Force Chief James D. Hutch- 
inson has made few of his findings pub- 
lic, but he did reveal last week that the 
fund had disbursed a staggering $780 
million in real estate loans and mort- 
gages—a huge proportion for a fiduciary 
institution. La Costa, the lavish resort 
near San Diego frequented by Teamster 
bosses and racketeers, was built with an 
estimated $57 million of the fund’s mon- 
ey; $40 million reportedly has never 
been repaid. More than $200 million has 
been lent by the fund to finance hotels 
and casinos in Las Vegas 

At the same time, many Teamsters 
hoping to retire at age 57 and reap the 
fund’s maximum benefit payment of 
$550 monthly have found themselves 
disqualified by intricate and arbitrary el- 
igibility requirements. Teamsters Pres- 
ident Frank Fitzsimmons boasted at the 
union's convention last month that 93% 
of the applications for pensions are ac- 
cepted—but many Teamsters who find. 
for example, that they have inadvertent- 
ly run afoul of continuous-service re- 
quirements never bother to apply 

In the wake of the IRS action, op- 
position to Fitzsimmons within the 
union is already increasing. “The boys 
are really pissed,” says John Sikorski of 
the Professional Drivers Council, a dis- 
sident group that last week received a 
slew of membership applications. “This 
hurts them where they feel it—in the 
wallet.” But Fitzsimmons was re-elect- 
ed last month, and the Teamsters con- 
stitution makes it virtually impossible to 
remove him until his new term expires 
in 1981 


PERSONALITY 


The SEC’s Top Cop 


Businessmen charge he is too zeal- 
ous. Ralph Nader calls him “a public 
servant who takes his public trust se- 
riously.” His own associates merely mar- 
vel that one man can do so much; a col- 
league says he routinely puts in 17-hour 
days, “going 90 m.p.h. all the way.” 
Stanley Sporkin, 44, sees his task more 
simply: to throw a spotlight on wrong- 
doers. He heads the enforcement divi- 
sion of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which brings charges 
against companies for violations of se- 
curities laws and thus polices 9,000 pub- 
lic companies, 3,500 brokerage houses, 
3,700 investment advisers and 1,300 in- 
vestment companies. Though the SEC's 
traditional concern is to stop fraudulent 
or manipulative stock transactions, 
Sporkin has also interpreted his man- 
date to include forcing companies to dis- 
close the facts about bribes, kickbacks 
and illegal political payoffs. If that view 
of how to protect stockholder interests 
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The cost of living 
soes up every year. 


Today, people have a better Sab ee 
chance of recovering from an . = : 
automobile accident or 
an industrial injury. Because of 
continuing advances in modem 
medical science. 

But sophisticated diagnostic 
equipment like this is very 
expensive. To keep pace with 
such rising medical costs, 
the price of protecting you or 
your business against liability 
for accidents or injuries 
has to go up, too. 

Insurance, after all, is 








simply a means of spreading ley pt , — 
risk. doing that. And that’s why your 
Insurance companies premiums have been going up. 
collect premiums from many No one likes higher prices. 
people and compensate the But we're telling it straight. 
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A suffering child 





needs your help. 





Consider little Clemaria, 7 years old, and 
her brother, Jose Mario, 3, who are vic 
tims of their environment in a teeming 
city of Brazil. They are hungry. They live 
in a house made of adobe, without water 
or light. They use old boxes for furniture, 
their bedding is rags. The mother suffers 
from a heart condition and spends most 
of her time in bed. As you look into 
Clemaria’s eyes, you can see she is tired 
of life 

Why is it the children suffer the most? 

Perhaps because there are so many 
poor and hungry children, they no longer 
are considered important news. And yet 
one-fourth of the world’s children are 
almost always hungry and one-tenth on 
the brink of death because of too little 


food (while each day the average Ameri- 





can eats 900 more calories than he needs 
and twice as much protein as his body re 

quires). Since world population increases 
at a conservative estimate of 250,000 pet 
day and food production lags, it is pre- 
dictable that more than 10 million chil 

dren will die of hunger within the next 
year. 

As this text was being written (in Feb- 
ruary, 1976), Clemaria and her brother 
were among nearly 20,000 children in the 
world registered by Christian Children’s 
Fund but awaiting a sponsor to provide 
food, clothing, housing and medical care 
Sponsors will surely found for these 





Now. 


two youngsters, but what about the other 


children 

Not only the 20,000 on CCF's waiting 
list, but what about the millions of others 
who are barely clinging to life, children 
old before their time, children for whom 
entry into our program could mean the 
ditference ? 

What can be done about them? We 
must learn to be generous again. with our 
emotions and concern as well as our 
wealth. We must return to the grass roots 
to assist individuals rather than nations 
We must curb our own wastefulness. We 
must declare war on hunger. We must 
make a commitment. We must do some- 
thing 

The world is full of children like 
Clemaria who are hurting. Will you help 
now? Through the Christian Children’s 
Fund, you can be a part of this grass 
roots way of sharing your love and rela 
tive prosperity with desperate children 
like Clemaria—who want only a chance 
to survive ina hungry world 

You can sponsor such a child for only 
$15 a month. Please fill out the coupon 
and send it with your first monthly check 






You will receive your sponsored child's 
name, address and photograph, plus a 
description of the child's project and en- 
vironment. You will be encouraged to 
write to the child and your letters will be 
answered 

You can have the satisfaction of know- 
Ing your concern made the difference. It 
is late. Somewhere in the world a child 


Is Walling 


We will send you a Statement of Income 
and Expense upon request | 


Le all 


' Iwantto help! | 


I want to sponsor a boy girl in 
(Country) 

Choose any child who needs my help 
vill pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 
nent of$ Please send me child’s 
name, mailing address and photograph 

in’t sponsor a child now but I do want 
to give $ 
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Please send 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
Mail today to: Dr. Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
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SEC INVESTIGATOR SPORKIN 
The Damon Runyon look. 


causes complaints—and it does—Spor- 
kin has the almost missionary morality 
not to mind 

To date, his 600-person staff has 
forced the disclosure of massive over- 
seas payoffs by the likes of Gulf Oil, 
Lockheed, Northrop and United 
Brands. It has also encouraged more 
than 100 other companies to make vol- 
untary confessions of unethical activi- 
ties. And the end is not in sight. As a 
New York City securities lawyer puts 
it, “Stanley just cannot stand the thought 
that somewhere in the world someone 
is doing wrong and not being punished 
for it.” 

Machine-Gun Burst. Sporkin sees 
the violations as “a blight on our great 
economic system. We've got to stop it.” 
He came by his love of justice from his 
father, a Philadelphia judge. After hon- 
ing his business instincts by becoming a 
C.P.A. and a lawyer, Sporkin joined the 
SEC in 1962, quickly gaining a reputa- 
tion as a fierce investigator. When the 
job of top cop came open, Sporkin was 
a natural for it. But neither his supe- 
riors nor his wife nor three children have 
ever been able to make him look like a 
businessman—or a lawyer cither. En- 
veloped in a rumpled suit, with a stub- 
by tie barely reaching the slope of his 
ample belly, Sporkin has the appearance 
of a Damon Runyon character who just 
finished an all-night poker game 

At work, Sporkin’s style is feverish 
During one recent hour-long meeting, 
he mapped out a course in management 
fraud for Yale Law School (his alma ma- 
ter) while rewriling some SEC legislation 
and fielding half a dozen phone calls 
Sporkin has also been known to lean 
back in a meeting with high-powered 
business executives for ten minutes of 
closed-eye contemplation that uncanni- 
ly resembles sleep—and then deliver a 
machine-gun burst of pointed questions. 
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Colleagues say Sporkin could easily tri- 
ple his $37,800-a-year salary by going 
to work for a private law firm. 

Because his job is so big and his bud- 
get so small—only $1.5 million a year 
—Sporkin has had to find shortcuts to 
save staff time and money. He has, for 
example, encouraged lawyers and ac- 
countants to watch for wrongdoing in 
the companies they serve, then report it 
to the SEC. Says Sporkin: “We get at least 
two or three tips a day from them.” 

Bribery at Home? When the wave 
of slush-fund and payoff scandals began 
to break, he also developed the idea of 
consent agreements. His bright young 
staff—average age is under 30—would 
collect evidence of wrongdoing and con- 
front the companies with it. Then the 
corporations would continue the probe 
under SEC supervision, using untainted 
directors, lawyers and accountants to 
do the work. In the Gulf Oil case, the 
guilty company spent $3.5 million on its 
investigation. 

Many businessmen feel Sporkin is 
overreaching his authority, Milton Free- 
man, who heads an American Bar As- 
sociation subcommittee on SEC enforce- 
ment activities, insists that bribes, 
payoffs and political contributions are 
not “material” to stockholder interests 
—as long as dollar amounts remain rel- 
atively minor compared with company 
income. Says he: “If payoffs are being 
made overseas, and it’s not hurting the 
company, it’s no business of the SEC.” 
Sporkin’s reply: “What can be more im- 
portant to stockholders than knowing 
how companies account—or don’t ac- 
count—for their money?” 

Pressure is nonetheless building for 
Sporkin to go slow. In a recent letter to 
Senator William Proxmire, Commerce 
Secretary Elliot Richardson was worried 
about the SEC’s “expansive definition of 
materiality,” meaning its prosecution of 
bribery and kickback cases. That drew 
a sharp reply from SEC Chairman Rod- 
erick Hills, and Richardson backed off 
—at least temporarily. Characteristical- 
ly, Sporkin wants to expand his job even 
further: “We've seen the worst of the 
overseas scandals but I'm afraid only the 
beginning of straightforward, old-fash- 
ioned bribery and embezzlement here at 
home. There's a lot of money out there 
that is unaccounted for that’s sticking 
to people's fingers.” Anyway, he says, 
he would much rather be accused of go- 
ing too far than of doing too little 


BANKING 


Freeze in Mississippi 


It sounds like a story out of the De- 
pression: depositors frightened about the 
safety of their savings make panicky 
mass withdrawals, threatening the sta- 
bility of the institutions involved. Final- 
ly, worried legislators enact a freeze on 
deposits—a la Franklin Roosevelt's 
Bank Holiday of 1933—leaving tens of 
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KILLS BOTH 
TICKS AND FLEAS 


Happy dogs and cats are 
wearing white this year 
because white is the color 
of the Hartz “2-in-1" Collar 
that kills both ticks and 
fleas. Does it really work? 
Just ask a friend whose pet 
wears one. Won't lose its 
effectiveness even if it gets 
wet. Unconditional money- 
back guarantee by Hartz 











thousands of savers wondering when, if 
ever, they can get their money out. It 
happened late last month in Mississippi, 
and the case serves as a reminder that 
there are still some holes in the vaunt- 
ed system of federal insurance that gen- 
erally makes the great bulk of deposits 
in banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations totally safe 

Emergency Session. One hole is 
that a handful of states (Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and Ohio) allow state-chaftered 
S$ & Ls to choose federal insurance, pri- 
vate insurance—or even no insurance 
In Mississippi, eight S& Ls are unin- 


sured; another 32 institutions doing 
about one-third of the S&L business 
in the state carry private insurance, 


most of it written by American Sav- 
ings Insurance Co, The trouble began 
in early May, when two stockholders 
filed suit against the state's second larg- 
est S& L, the 47-branch Bankers Trust 
(which has no relation to the well- 
known New York bank of the same 
name). The plaintiffs charged that be- 
cause of mismanagement, Bankers Trust 
was about to default on some of its 
$211 million in savings deposits. Bank- 
ers Trust officials at first denied it, but 
several weeks later agreed to place the 
S & L in receivership 

It then dawned on savers in other 
S & Ls that Bankers Trust not only was 
insured by, but owned 45% of Amer- 
ican Savings. Heavy withdrawals began 
in the other nonfederally insured S & Ls, 
and by late June had developed into a 
full-fledged run on deposits. After con- 
ferring with Treasury Secretary William 
Simon, Mississippi Governor Charles 
(‘Cliff’) Finch proposed legislation 
freezing most business—no withdraw- 
als, no loans—at the nonfederally in- 
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RUN ON NEW YORK BANK, 1930; (INSET), S$ & L WITHDRAWAL IN MISS., 1976 
A reminder that there are still holes in the network of safety. 


sured S & Ls. The legislature hustled the 
bill through in its first emergency ses- 
sion since Hurricane Camille devastated 
the Gulf Coast in 1969 

The bill means the end of private 
S&L insurance in Mississippi: the 
closed institutions are required to nego- 
tiate to join the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corp. by April 1, 1977 
Meanwhile, 18 have been allowed to re- 
open, but 22 are still closed, and the sav- 
ings of their depositors hang in the bal- 
ance. For example, Bankers Trust 
Depositor H.G. Fowler, 68, lived with 
his wife in a mobile home for 18 years 
while they saved to buy their own house 
They did, only six days before the law- 
suit was filed against Bankers Trust, and 
now worry that if they cannot tap their 
savings accounts, their Social Security 
income will not be enough to cover notes 
coming due on the house. Mississippi 
banks have offered to consider loans to 
stranded depositors in the S& Ls, but 
the Fowlers are not reassured. Says the 
despondent Mr. Fowler: “We have 
worked and saved and done without so 
we could be independent in our old age 

but what good does it do now?” 





AUTOS 
A Fiesta for Ford 


In predicting the success of a new 
small car, an experienced oddsmaker 
would take the following into account: 
European roads are already jammed 
with minicars of a dozen different 
makes, sales of small foreign cars in the 
U.S. are slipping, and sales of U.S.-made 
subcompacts are declining steadily, 
while the rest of the auto industry en- 
joys a boom. So to put it mildly, the de- 
cision by Ford Motor Co. to drive into 
the transatlantic market with the small- 
est car it has ever made, the Fiesta, is a 
big gamble. The car is already in pro- 
duction in several European plants. Al- 
though it will not be exported to the U.S 
until 1977, it will be launched officially 
in Europe in September—on the 19th 
anniversary of the debut of the ill-fated 
Edsel, which eventually cost Ford loss- 
es estimated at $350 million 

If the Fiesta is a bust, the red ink 
will be much deeper. The car has al- 
ready cost Ford $800 million. “By the 
ume we're through,” predicts one senior 
Ford executive, “there won't be much 
change left out of a billion.” Five years 
in the making, the Fiesta came close to 
being scrapped a few years ago when 
the energy crisis crippled the European 
car market. But Chairman Henry Ford 
II defended the project and, not surpris- 
ingly, it survived 

Tin Lizzie. The Fiesta comes in three 
versions (regular, sports and Ghia, a 
kind of minilimousine) with a choice of 
three different motors (40, 45 and 53 
h.p.). It features front-wheel drive, disc 
brakes, trim lines, rear seats that can 
be folded down to make room for bag- 
gage and such smaller luxury touches 
as capacious ashtrays and rear-window 
wipers. It is 15 in. shorter than the Pin- 
to M.P.G., Ford’s smallest current U.S 
model—yet, during a recent Fiesta test 
drive, TIME Correspondent Roger 
Beardwood had no trouble finding room 
for his 6-ft. 2-in. frame 

Fiesta’s European  prices—about 
$3,200 for the standard version, $4,500 
for the top-of-the-line Ghia—place the 
car in direct competition with such pop- 
ular models as the VW Rabbit, Audi 50 
and Fiat 127. “We see this as the Tin Liz- 
zie of the future, a car that will appeal 
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THE NEW “TRANS-EUROPEAN” CAR TO BE INTRODUCED IN SEPTEMBER 
If it is a bust, the losses will be greater than on the Edsel. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


to people everywhere.” says Robert A 
Lutz, 44, head of Ford in Germany. Ford 
plans to manufacture 500 000 Fiestas a 
year; every fifth car will go to the US 
starting in 1977. In Europe, the num- 
bers are on Ford's side: since 1970 mini- 
cars have gained an increasing share of 
the market, notably in Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain 

One problem Fiesta will have to 
overcome is that brand loyalty in Eu- 
rope is high. Another is that tn coun- 
tries where they are not manufactured, 
Fords are often discriminated against in 
favor of locally made cars. On the latter 
score, Fiesta has a distinct advantage 
it will be assembled in plants in Ger- 
many, France and Spain, out of com- 
ponents manufactured in at least six 
countries. Says Lutz: “We call it the first 
truly trans-European car. 

The most serious drawback to Fies- 
ta’s manufacturing plans at this point 
seems to be the labor militancy and in- 
flation that have been on the rise in 
Spain since Franco’s death. “I don’t 
think our political antennae were work- 
ing too well when we chose Spain for a 
major investment,” says a senior official 
in Ford’s European headquarters 
Things are running smoothly there now 
But since bodies for all the Fiestas as- 
sembled in Europe will be manufactured 
chiefly at the Ford plant in Valencia, 
Spain, a strike could mean a long siesta 
for Ford workers in other countries 


FOOD 


The Formula Flap 
(Contd.) 


Switzerland's passion-charged baby- 
food libel trial (TIME, Feb, 16) has ended 
in something of a draw. The plaintiff. 
the multinational Nestlé Alimentana 
among whose myriad food products are 
powdered infant formulas marketed in 
less developed countries. The defen- 
dants: members of the Bern-based Third 
World Working Group. The group had 
distributed a German-language version 
ofa British pamphlet that charged baby- 
food makers with causing the deaths of 
Third World babies by hard-selling their 
formulas to illiterate mothers incapable 
of preparing them properly. The Swiss 
pamphlet was entitled Nestlé Kills Ba 
bies. Two years ago. the company 
brought suit for libel 

Bern Judge Jiirg Sollberger has now 
ruled that the pamphlet’s title was in fact 
defamatory, but he ordered the 13 peo- 
ple found guilty to pay only token fines 
$120 each plus an additional $160 to- 
ward Nestle’s legal expenses. The judge 
also granted the Third World group a 
moral victory by commenting that 
Nestlé “must modify its publicity meth- 
ods fundamentally.” The defendants 
will appeal. Said one Nestlé spokesman 
‘Our marketing techniques are evolving 
all the time 
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THIS OLD IRON GATE is the closest iron 
will ever get to the water we use for making 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey. 

Our limestone cave spring runs at 56° year-round 
and is completely free of iron. That's why 

Jack Daniel built his distillery right alongside it 
in 1866. And why folks from neighboring 
counties still bring jugs to our Hollow and haul 
water home for making 
coffee. You see, Jack Daniel 
always said iron was 
murderous to the taste 
of sippin’ whiskey. And 
from what our neighbors 
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report, it doesn’t do coffee BY DROP 





a speck of good either. 
Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow. Prop, Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Burial Rights 


CITY OF THE DEAD 
by HERBERT LIEBERMAN 
416 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


People of the squeamish persuasion 
are a beleaguered lot these days. Their 
views are anything but chic, and their 
sensibilities are battered about like straw 
men each time a new entertainment 
hurls ever more graphic violence (“Not 
for the squeamish!”) at the public eye 
and viscera. Perhaps squeamishness 
lacks defenders because sneering at it is 
both fashionable and surefire box office. 

With the appearance of Novelist 
Herbert Lieberman’s City of the Dead, 
the faint of stomach are in for yet an- 
other assault on their feelings. Yet pre- 
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NOVELIST HERBERT LIEBERMAN 
Turning men into meat. 





cisely because Lieberman’s book, certi- 
fiably the shocker of the summer, speeds 
up the already overaccelerated trend to- 
ward limitless carnage, it vividly raises 
an old, unpopular question: Might not 
the squeamish have a point after all? 

If City of the Dead could be simply 
taken as a story of municipal corrup- 
tion, numbingly thorough detective 
work and a father’s anguished attempt 
to rescue his daughter from some kid- 
napers, it would make a diverting, if 
overlong read. But despite the novel’s re- 
markable skill and intensity, it cannot 
be so taken. What separates Lieber- 
man’s book from the general run of 
hard-boiled adventure fiction is its en- 
cyclopedic attention to the subject of 
human corpses. 

In the novel Dr. Paul Konig is chief 
medical examiner of New York City 
and a world-famous expert in forensic 
pathology. He is thus in a position to 
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view—anatomically and microscopical- 
ly—the violence that human beings liv- 
ing in the city wreak upon one another 
Understandably, the experience has in- 
stilled in Konig a morbid determinism 
that makes the Goncourt brothers look 
like Harpo and Chico Marx: “Gone now 
are February and March, season of 
drowned men, when ice on the frozen 
rivers melts, yielding up the winter's 
harvest of junkies, itinerants and pros- 
titutes. Soon to come are July and Au- 
gust—the jackknife months. Heat and 
homicide. Bullet holes, knife wounds, fa- 
tal garrotings, a grisly procession vom- 
ited out of the steamy ghettos of the 
inner city.” 

To prevent Konig’s spirits from 
soaring unexpectedly, Lieberman sad- 
dies him with other problems: two in- 
cipient scandals in his own department 
and a particularly troublesome batch of 
mismatched body parts dredged up from 
the East River. As if all this were not 
enough, Konig’s daughter has fallen 
into the hands of some hoodlum rev- 
olutionaries. They make Konig listen 
in on the phone while they torture her 

Gore and Sadism. These massive 
doses of gore and sadism can, of course, 
be modishly defended. The artist must 
be granted his subject; only his execu- 
tion of it is up for review. Lieberman is 
simply following the novelistic tradition 
(begun by Daniel Defoe) of piling up the 
minutiae in order to tell society about 
its own workings. Horribly mangled 
bodies and autopsy rooms exist, as do 
the dispassionate technicians who must 
clean up the messes that others create 
Anyone who suggests that most of so- 
ciety might just as well remain ignorant 
of the reek of decay and formaldehyde 
is a prissy hypocrite who should be ex- 
posed to the cold light of artistic truth, 
etc., etc. 

Yet it is no accident that civiliza- 
tion has made sacred rituals out of the 
decent burial of the dead. Individually 
and collectively, society may well be un- 
able to endure a prolonged look at the 
physical aftereffects of death. The cen- 
tral mystery of existence—the end that 
unites everyone even as it divides them 
—cannot be reduced to ghoulish titil- 
lation without the possibility of serious 
consequences. Even in Shakespeare's 
most grotesque play, Titus Andronicus 
(“Enter a messenger with two heads and 
a hand”), the gruesome details are al- 
ways treated as if they were unquestion- 
ably monstrous. But in City of the Dead 
the world is regarded as an autopsy ta- 
ble. Humanity is meat, whether dead or 
alive. To feel queasy in the presence of 
this book—and the tendency it embodies 
—is not necessarily prudish or cowardly. 
When the corpse being dismembered is 
that of the human imagination, it 
may be courageous—even necessary 
—to avert one’s eyes. Paul Gray 


Self-Portrait in Gray 


WHAT SHALL WE WEAR TO THIS PARTY? 
by SLOAN WILSON 
442 pages. Arbor House. $12.95. 


Sloan Wilson reports in these ami- 
able memoirs that in 1955, after the vast 
sales of his novel The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit, tailors sought him out and 
begged him to accept, gratis, suits of fine 
gray flannel. Wilson’s book had already 
confirmed what everybody knew—that 
the gray flannel suit had become the uni- 
form of some sort of success in a tall 
building in New York. Wilson felt that 
to wear one would be to indulge in ri- 
diculous  self-advertisement. It says 
something about the careful, rather un- 
imaginative Wilson, as well as about the 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHER SLOAN WILSON 
Learning to survive success. 


doleful plumage of the period, that when 
he finally did pick a free suit, his lib- 
erated choice was brown flannel. 

A reader today finds it hard to see 
what seized the imagination of the coun- 
try in Wilson’s earnest novel of postwar 
listlessness. The prose is bland. The plot 
devices are those of what used to be 
called women’s magazine fiction. Will 
Betsy forgive Tom for fathering an il- 
legitimate child in Italy during World 
War II? Yes. Will a dishonest caretak- 
er succeed in cheating Tom and Betsy 
out of an inheritance? No. 

The novel does ask a better ques- 
tion, though. Tom, who has fought a 
hard war, now rides a commuter train 
and works at a corporate job. Shouldn't 
there be something more to life, he won- 
ders dimly, than crawling up the salary 
ladder, moving from suburb to classier 
suburb? If the process by which a novel 
becomes a bestseller is not simply a ran- 
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Measure your roll towel leftovers 
and see how many hand-dries you can save 
with the new Commander I Cabinet. 


You may be throwing away as much as 25% 
of what you spend on roll towels in ‘stub 
rolls,” the leftover towels your maintenance 
man finds when he refills the cabinets. 
When he finds a stub roll, he can leave it 
in the cabinet and hope it doesn’t run out. Or, 
he can remove the stub roll and put in a fresh 
roll. If he removes it, you may be wasting as 
much as 25% of the roll towels you buy. 


Now use almost every inch of 
the towels you buy. 


Fort Howard's Commander I Cabinet lets you 
load a new 700-foot roll while the stub roll— 
up to 3% inches in diameter — is still being 
used. After the stub roll is used up, towels 
from the new roll dispense automatically. So 





you use almost every inch of towels you buy. 

And because you can get up to 830 lineal 
feet of uninterrupted towel service, the 
Commander I can lessen the chance of run- 
outs and may help reduce your maintenance 
costs—by requiring fewer refills than single- 
roll cabinets. 

If you'd like to see how our new Com- 
mander I Cabinet can help you reduce roll 
towel waste and provide more uninterrupted 
towel service, write us on your business 
letterhead. We'll send one of our sales repre- 
sentatives over with a sample cabinet and a 
Commander I Savings Scale to show you how 
much you can save. 


You have nothing to lose len 
but your stub roll waste. W 
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No bowl can be filled until 
the food is at hand. 





lo keep your family and the world’s families fed, two things are required 
Someone must produce food, Someone must process it 

FMC is involved with both needs. Agriculturists in more than 50 nations 
are improving food production with the aid of FMC’ technical counsel. its 
pesticides, mechanical cultivators, sprayers, and harvesters 

Processors are achieving better utilization of both fresh and preserved 
foods with FMC engineered systems which automatic ally perform critical 
operations all the way from washing and sorting to juicing, peeling, pitting, 
canning, cooking, packaging, and labeling 

Tell us your needs. FMC serves worldwide markets for food and agricultural 
machinery, transportation equipment, petroleum and fluid control equipment, 
industrial and agricultural chemicals. FMC Corporation, 200 East Randolph 
Drive, Chicago 60601 
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dom phenomenon, like the winning of 
a lottery—a dubious proposition that 
wise old publishers brood about—then 
Gray Flannel owed its vogue to the fact 
that a lot of sad young men were think- 
ing the way Tom was. Presumably they 
must have liked the novel's reassuring 
answer, which is, more or less, cherish 
your wife, vote yes on school bond is- 
sues, and existential despair will stay 
away from your door. 

At 55, Wilson is more interesting 
than that, and his memoirs have a truer 
texture than his windfall novel. He was 
born into an Eastern family of faded af- 
fluence, whose wealth was more attitude 
than actuality. There was sufficient re- 
ality, however, that young Wilson could 
learn seamanship aboard the family 
yacht. When the U Sentered World War 
II, he won a quick commission in the 
Coast Guard, and served eventually as 
commanding officer of a converted 
trawler assigned to the dangerous 
Greenland patrol. He learned to be a 
good skipper under the contemptuous 
eye of a great skipper, and one of his les- 
sons was that he must make do with abil- 
ity that stopped short of brilliance. 

The hundred or so pages that take 
Wilson through his Coast Guard years 
would make a fine short sea novel. The 
writing, in general, is dogged, honest and 
unbrilliant, and to chronicle the Green- 
land patrol, those qualities are sufficient. 
The sea supplies the power and depth 


missing in his dry-land work, just as sim- 
ilar sagas of water and war have served 
other journeymen writers well. 
Doggedness and honesty are not a 
bad combination. The middle-aged, ci- 
vilian part of Wilson’s memoirs has its 
own interest. The writer survived his 
success, and even had a little fun with 
it. He watched his marriage to a beau- 
tiful and decent woman wind down to 
nothing, without understanding why it 
was happening. He then survived di- 
vorce and the period that has become 
the eighth age of modern man, in which 
the newly single 40-year-old gawks 
around like a teen-ager, wondering mis- 
erably how to get girls. He married 
again, with great love and luck, lived 
on a boat for five years, beat down al- 
coholism, watched his children grow, 
and went on honorably writing books 
that are not, now, much read. His years 
have been a skidway, but he has man- 
aged to observe the slide well. John Skow 


Notable 


MESSENGERS OF GOD 
by ELIE WIESEL 
235 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


The Jew, observes Elie Wiesel, “feels 
closer to the prophet Elijah than to his 
next-door neighbor.” Analyzing like a 
good modern, revering like a good Jew, 
Wiesel portrays in these essays the 
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16 mg. “tar”, 
1.0 mg. nic. 


18 mg. “tar”, 
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U.S. Govt tests of all best-selling 
100mm cigarettes show True 100s 


lowest in both tar and nicotine. 
Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Source: Tar and Nicotine - FTC Report April 1976. 
Source: Sales Volume — Maxwell Year End Report 1975. 
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ESSAYIST ELIE WIESEL 
Adam wasn't even Jewish. 


majestic figures of the Old Testament 
rather as if he were writing a memoir 
about beloved but salty grandfathers and 
great-uncles from the East Side. Cer- 
tainly Moses and Cain and Abel and 
even Adam seem as pungently real to 
him as the Jews he knew as a child in 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald. In return- 
ing to the first Diaspora, the first mur- 
der, the first exile, Author Wiesel ap- 
pears at last to have found a meaning, 
if not an excuse for the Holocaust he 
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Refitting the Delta Queen for her 1976 cruise season 
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until the idea succeeds: 








“The man 
with a new idea 
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SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS 
(MARK TWAIN) 
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At Continental Bank we know a 
good idea when we see one. 
Helping good ideas become reality 
is an important part of our business. 
You'll find we have a fresh 
approach to banking. We go out 
of our way to find a way to help you. 
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has borne witness to so brilliantly and 
compulsively in haunted books like 
One Generation After and in plays like 
Zalmen, or the Madness of God 

Approaching his Old Testament ar- 
chetypes the way they approached God, 
more or less as equals—at least in mat- 
ters of conversation—Wiesel does not 
hesitate to judge their characters. When 
push comes to shove (and it often does 
in the Old Testament), he tends to like 
his piety muscular. He goes so far as to 
prefer Esau to Jacob, referring to Jacob 
(as wellas Adam) as “a weakling.” What 
he interprets as Job’s bland “resigna- 
tion” to God he calls “an insult to man.” 
Job, he remarks, “should have continued 
to protest.” 

Adam (‘singularly uninteresting”) 
and Joseph (“not too appealing a hu- 
man being”) bore and offend him dur- 
ing their palmy days. Only after Adam's 
expulsion from Eden, only after Joseph's 
imprisonment do they qualify for his 
term of respect: “a tragic figure.” Hap- 
piness, he concludes, is more corrosive 
than misery. “Work,” “strive,” “suffer,” 
“begin again” are the verbs of history 
and the concepts that inspire Wiesel. In 
the honorable survival of those who have 
believed, he finds the examples he needs 
in order to behave and survive today 
Messengers of God, finally. is as simple 
and direct as that 

The search for relentless relevance 
can go occasionally rhetorical, as in talk 
about “man’s eternal quest for meaning, 
justice and truth.” It can also turn a lit- 
tle too retroactive. Thus Abraham is la- 
beled “the first angry young man” and 
Isaac becomes “the first survivor.” But 
much may be forgiven an author who 
can look Adam in the eye and say, “Poor 
man: punished for nothing. And he 
wasn'teven Jewish.” 


THE SPECTATOR BIRD 
by WALLACE STEGNER 
214 pages. Doubleday. $6.95, 


“How to live and grow old inside a 
head I'm contemptuous of, in a culture 
I despise.” The voice belongs to Joe All- 
ston, a retired talent agent who serves 
as protagonist of Wallace Stegner’s lat- 
est novel. But the problem is one that 
seems to have much preoccupied Steg- 
ner himself. Author of such celebrated 
books as Angle of Repose and Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, and for years a teach- 
er at Stanford University, Stegner is only 
67 and still active. But for some time 
his narrators have been older people (70 
and upward). They mount the crow’s- 
nest of age to look back (and down) on 
current civilization. The resulting au- 
thor’s voice is full of a distinctive sar- 
donic ruefulness that produces a style 
of its own 

Joe Allston, for example, describes 
himself as “a wisecracking fellow trav- 
eler in the lives of other people. and a 
tourist in his own.” He is aching from 
rheumatoid arthritis but resents all 
treatment. “It irritates me to have 
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If you plan to be here 
during the conventions- 
plan to be with the 

NBC Radio Network. 


On the convention floor, inthe smoke-filled rooms, 
and at the news conferences and caucuses, NBC 
News will cover the story, wherever the story is. 
So you can follow the story wherever you are. 


To make sure you hear the most important con- 
vention developments, we'll broadcast the high- 
lights live. And during convention week, we'll 
present up-to-the-second progress reports on the 
latest developments, every afternoon and evening 
on the half-hour. Then just in case you've missed 
something, we've scheduled "Convention Per- 


spective” following NBC Radio News on the Hour 
during convention sessions 


Mike Maus, who's been covering the Presidential 
campaign since before the snows began in New 
Hampshire, will anchor NBC News coverage of 
the quadrennial spectacle. He'll be joined by a 
team of expert colleagues. And they'll all draw on 
the enormous resources of NBC News, the world’s 
largest broadcast news organization 


So plan to join us for the year's most exciting story 
No matter where you plan to be 


NBC 
Radio 
Network 
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You can get a full-color reproduction of this oil painting of the e 
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Skandinavik imported Danish pipe tobacco is a mild, smooth 
burning long-cut tobacco that won't bite your tongue. It comes in 
Regular and Mildly Aromatic blends—just indicate your choice 

To receive the print and tobacco, send check or money order 
for $2.49 to: Skandinavik, P.O. Box 5052, Hicksville, N.Y. 118le 
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TIME has just published a new SPECIAL BICENTENNIAL ISSUI 
Bicentennial special issue —- THE NEW 
NATION — written as though TIME’s 
reporters were on the scene the week of 
Sept. 26.1789. That was the year we 
were putting together a new nation. The 
» law. Our 


ns were being 


new Constitution be 








institutions and tra 
invented from scratch. Just this week 
the Bill of Rights was submitted to the 
states for approval. And President 
Washington was criticized for living too 
1 bottles of fine wine 

for a recent dinner!) 

THE NEW NATION is certain to b« 


come a collector's item and a sellout at 
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ALEX GOTFRYD 


WALLACE STEGNER 
Two is company. 


people blowing out my gas line and test- 
ing my spark plugs and feeling all over 
me for loose wires.” His wife Ruth wor- 
ries about him, and keeps urging him 
to write “something, anything.” So he 
begins “the way a kid lost in the moun- 
tains might holler at a cliff just to hear 
a voice.” 

What Allston writes is a recollection 
of a trip to Denmark made 20 years ear- 
lier. It is, as Stegner admits, a gothic 
tale complete with a brief interlude 
with Baroness Karen Blixen herself and 
a teasingly slow revelation of the sins 
of the Danish aristocracy. Allston, look- 
ing for his ancestral past. concludes 
that many things are rotten in the state 
of Denmark. and always have been, as 
they are in any place the human race 
inhabits 

Bittersweet Process. For a man 
like Joe Allston, who lives off other 
men’s talents and is a failed talent him- 
self, the book becomes a study on how 
to survive in a world where “most things 
break, including hearts. The lessons of 
life amount not to wisdom, but to scar 
tissue and callus.” The way of survival 
most celebrated here is the bittersweet 
process of an aging marriage. Allston 
muses in his closing coda: “The truest vi- 
sion of life | know is that bird in the Ven- 
erable Bede that flutters from the dark 
into a lighted hall, and after a while flut- 
ters out again into the dark. But Ruth 
is right. It is something—it can be ev- 
erything—to have found a fellow bird 
with whom you can sit among the raf- 
ters while the drinking and boasting and 
reciting and fighting go on below.” Wal- 
lace Stegner’s message seems to be that, 
as in the ark, mankind and other an- 
imals go more gently into that good 
night if they go two by two. 
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The Homelite story: 
how private enterprise creates 
a whole new market 
and the jobs that go with it. 


Back in the thirties Homelite was 
a little company making small generators 
for farmers. During World War II, 
it made them for the armed forces—and 
the payroll grew to 1,800. But when the 
war ended, down went the demand 
for generators. 


Awhole new business 

The company knew a lot about 
making small, lightweight engines. What 
it needed was a new use for them. 

And it found one. Chain saws. Back then 
they weighed up to 100 pounds and took 
two men to operate. The first one 
Homelite made was a one-man design that 
weighed 38 pounds. 

Lumbermen liked it — and 
Homelite was on its way. But right from 
the start there was competition. To get 
ahead of it, the company kept making 
chain saws lighter, quieter, safer, with less 
vibration and c=. 
a lower price. \\ SN 
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The first Homelite 
chain saw — 1949. 







In 1963 Homelite introduced 
the first really lightweight model—only 
16 pounds—and it changed the industry. 

Today the lightest model 
weighs 8 pounds. The market ranges 
from professional loggers, to farmers, 
to homeowners cutting firewood in 
their backyards. And there are more 
than 3,000 people working in the 
Homelite Division of Textron. 

But no market grows forever. 
Which is why Homelite has built 
a new research and engineering center, 
to develop new products and more 
jobs for the future. 

Creating things, and the jobs 
that go with them. That’s what 
private enterprise is all about. 


Spreading the word 
It’s astory that people can 
understand and maybe even get 


“1, 0.) excited about. So Textron has 
00 A made it into a television commercial. 
Y Youcan see it on the election coverage 


programs of the NBC and ABC 
networks. Together with other 
commercials like it dealing with other 
stories from Textron—about Bell 
helicopters, Talon zippers, Fafnir 
bearings. And there'll be more. 

We think stories like these are 
worth telling. You’ll find several of them 
in our booklet “How Private Enterprise 
Works at Textron”. Just write: 

Textron, Providence, R.I. 02903. 


TEXTRON 








BOOKS 


A FINE ROMANCE 
$ by CYNTHIA PROPPER SETON 
e 1000 rfect Boat 192 pages. Norton. $7.95. 
F . e ; Readers who have an eye for dan- 
that did not Wwin the ger signals will approach with extreme 


caution any novel that borrows its title 
from Cole Porter and its prose style from 


* 9 
Americas Cup Henry James. But what wariness can 


possibly suffice if, in fact, the plot proves 


They were yachting’s Super Group, a syndicate to deal with what surely must be the 
organized to capture the America’s Cup. Together, last of the Last Puritans from Boston, 
Pi discovering during a bus trip with his 

they created their “Perfect Boat” Mariner—and lost. family in decadent old Europe that he 
“One of the most fascinating yachting books to is a creature of passion as well as a man 
appear in recent years ... a top class job of reporting of reason? On top of Mount Etna and 


at the age of 53, yet! 

Despite these ingredients of fictional 
disaster—plus a temptation to relate 
everything to “feminism”—A Fine Ro- 
mance deserves a reading. Setgp makes 
such charming, well-written cMtises for 
her clichés: “There's an inherent plot- 
lessness one has to contend with in the 
lives of civilized people, you see. Their 
marriages, divorces, are muted, cerebral 
It puts a heavy burden on love affairs, 
do you see? They're the only credible cli- 
max left.” 

Will a reader, then, believe in sal- 
vation-by-adultery when proper Dr 
Winters finally thaws with Alexia Reed, 
35, who boasts “remarkable reddish- 
gold hair, green eyes, and a smacking 
style”? Hardly. But by then there's been 
a lot of lively conversation about Ho- 
mer, Proust, Darwin and parenting, and 
Sicilian temples. Everybody talks just 
beautifully on Seton's bus. “The answer 
to the problem of alienation, to the dif- 
ficulties of building a sense of commu- 
nity,” she writes, “may be to put people 
on buses.” It’s not a bad way to keep an 
amiable but wobbling novel from going 
over a Sicilian cliff, either 


... it reads like a novel, yet has the 
advantage of truth — truth I can vouch 
for having sailed with one principal protago- 
nist both as his skipper and his crew ... the 
dialogue is especially good.... Here is a book 
which triumphantly gets back to and into 
the people.”—Jack Knights, international 
yachting writer. 

“The Grand Gesture is a classic —maybe 
the only true modern classic—in yacht rac- 
ing literature. People will be reading it 
for years... I have read nearly every 
book ever written about the America’s 
Cup, and have even written one myself, 
and I can attest that no other one comes 
close to the real story behind the America’s 
Cup.” — Jeff Hammond, Associate 


Editor, Yachting THE 
GRAND 
GESTURE 


Ted Turner, Mariner, 
and the America’s Cup 


Roger Vaughan 


With 50 photos, $10.00 






















Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Trinity, Uris (1 last week) 
2—The Deep, Benchley (2) 
3—The Lonely Lady, Robbins (3 
4—1876, Vidal (4) 
5—Agent in Place, Macinnes (6 
6—Crowned Heads, Tryon (7) 
7—A Stranger in the Mirror, 
Sheldon (5) 
8—Dolores, Susann 
9—The West End Horror, Meyer (9 
10—The Blue Hammer, Macdonald 


NONFICTION 





1—The Final Days, Woodward & 
Bernstein (1) 
2—World of Our Fathers, Howe (3 


An Alternate Selection of the 


Dolphin Book Club 3—Scoundrel Time, Hellman (2) 
An Alternate Selection of the 4—The Rockefellers, Collier & 
Fortune Book Club Horowitz (6) 


5—A Man Called Intrepid, 
Stevenson (4) 

6—Passages, Sheehy (8) 

7—A Year of Beauty and Health, 
Beverly & Vidal Sassoon (5) 

8—The Russians, Smith (7) 

9—Margot Fonteyn: An 
Autobiography, Fonteyn 

10—Lyndon Johnson and the 

American Dream, Kearns (9) 


ASports Illustrated Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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Power to the 
Pedagogues 


“This decision marks the end of our 
harassment, the end of our standing as 
second-class citizens.” So said President 
John Ryor of the National Education 
Association before 9,000 NEA members 
in Miami Beach last week. The deci- 
sion Ryor referred to: for the first time 
in its 119-year history, the NEA would 
endorse a presidential candidate. While 
the nod will not come until after the po- 





there are, after all, 4,000 to 6,000 teach- 
ers in every congressional district. 

The NEA’s state and local affiliates 
have also been successful backing 
school-board members, city councilmen, 
state legislators, governors and congress- 
men. California Teachers Association 
funds went to all but three of the 54 
Democratic state assemblymen elected 
in 1974, and the CTA is now rated, be- 
hind the oil lobby, as the most generous 
campaign contributor in the state. In- 
diana’s state association is described by 
politicos there as being aggressive and 


SEA 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT JOHN RYOR IN MIAMI BEACH 
“We're not considered nice, quiet Milquetoasts any more.” 


litical conventions, it is virtually certain 
that it will go to Jimmy Carter 

For those in Miami Beach, many 
sporting UNITED MIND WORKERS or 
FORD IS A PAIN IN THE CLASS buttons, 
the decision came as little surprise. Since 
1972, the 1,800,000-member NEA, the 
largest public employee union in the 
country, has become increasingly active 
in politics. As Ryor put it: “We're not 
considered nice, quict Milquetoasts any 
more.” 

Rich and Aggressive. If the NEA’s 
track record is any indication, Carter 
can expect an effective campaign effort 
mounted on his behalf. In the 1974 elec- 
tions, the NEA claims to have aided in 
the election of 80% of the congressional 
candidates it endorsed—250 out of 310. 
This year NEA-PAC, the political action 
committee of the union, plans to 
pour in more than $700,000 to 
its candidates’ campaigns (up 
from $30,000 in 1972, the 
year NEA-PAC was found- 
ed). The NEA can also fur- 
nish campaign workers: 
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in the last election helped defeat Con- 
gressman Earl Landgrebe, a Republican 
who had consistently voted against ed- 
ucation bills. 

What do the teachers want from 
their candidates? Until the mid-’60s the 
NEA scorned the need for collective 
bargaining. But now more than a mil- 
lion teachers enjoy some degree of col- 
lective bargaining, and the union is ask- 
ing legislators to extend that right to all 
public employees. The NEA wants a Sec- 
retary of Education in the Cabinet and 
would like to see the federal share of 
funding for public schools increase from 
the present 7.9% of the total cost to 
33%, or $22 billion. 

According to critics, such an in- 
crease in federal funding would serve 
mainly to establish “a full-employment 
program for teachers.” The new- 
ly militant NEA has other de- 
tractors. Complains Califor- 

nia Assemblyman John Vas- 

conellos: “We never hear 
about kids, only about 
teachers.” 


Who Should Pay for 
School? 


While most New Jersey schoolchil- 
dren were enjoying their vacations last 
week, 88,000 other youngsters in sum- 
mer-school programs had to change 
their plans. So did teachers and school 
administrators involved in scheduling 
for next fall. In an unprecedented move, 
the New Jersey Supreme Court at 12:01 
a.m. on July | shut down the state’s en- 
tire public school system. Reason: the 
state was not providing “thorough and 
efficient” education for all New Jersey 
children, as it was required to do by its 
constitution. 

The lawsuit that finally precipitated 
the closing of the schools was filed in 
Jersey City in 1970 on behalf of Ken- 
neth Robinson, 7. Like many other 
states, New Jersey has financed its 
schools largely by local property taxes 
Young Robinson's lawyer argued that 
this system resulted in wide variations 
of expenditures and thus violated the 
constitution’s “thorough and efficient” 
clause. In 1973 the state supreme court 
agreed with Robinson and charged the 
legislature to find other ways of financ- 
ing the schools 

No Formula. Last year the legis- 
lators passed a new education act that 
1) increased the state’s share of costs. 
meaning that more money would come 
from sources other than local property 
taxes, and 2) provided for a more eq- 
uitable distribution of the money. In 
January, the supreme court decided that 
the new law would do—if it were fully 
funded. Trouble was, when the state 
budget came out, the act was not fund- 
ed at all. The court finally imposed a 
July 1 deadline, and the legislature tin- 
kered for months with ways of raising 
the money, including trying to pass what 
had long been anathema to New Jersey 
conservatives—a state income tax. Even 
so, the assembly and the senate were 
not able to hit upon a tax formula that 
could pass both houses 

As the deadline drew near, the 
state’s School Boards Association went 
to federal court to block the closing, 
charging that it violated students’ consti- 
tutional rights. All eleven of the federal 
judges in New Jersey met to hear the ar- 
guments but decided, 9 to 2, not to enter 
the case. The schools, therefore, were 
closed, leaving State Education Com- 
missioner Fred Burke with a thousand 
problems on his hands—including can- 
celed classes for the handicapped and for 
migrants’ children. Among Burke's con- 
cerns were the attitudes of high school 
students. Said he: “The way decisions 
are being made will make them even 
more cynical about government.” At 
week's end the legislature, after two all- 
night sessions, was still deadlocked 
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RUDD & STREEP IN HENRY V 


End As a Man 


HENRY V 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Such was the heroic acting style of 
Laurence Olivier in the film of Henry V 
that it has somewhat distorted an en- 
tire generation’s perception of the play 

The text is rather more ambiguous 
Both Henry’s character and his situa- 
tion are fraught with parlous uncertain- 
ties. He has been a playboy prince who 
has boozed it up in the taverns with Fal- 
staff. Does he possess the mettle for king- 
ship? His men have divided hearts about 
the war in France. He must inspire them 
with “a little touch of Harry in the 
night.” Before Agincourt he soliloquizes 
over the crushing burdens and terrible 
loneliness of royalty (“Upon the King! 
Let us our lives, our souls our chil- 
dren and our sins lay on the King! We 
must bear all’’). 

Beginning the play as an erstwhile 
rakehell son, Henry (Paul Rudd) ends 
it as the lord of two realms who is plan- 
ning to father an heir. The purpose of 
that utterly beguiling last-act courtship 
scene with Katherine (Meryl Streep) is, 
apart from statecraft, to show us that 
he has triumphantly undergone the ar- 
duous initiation rites of manhood 

With the heraldic pennants flying at 
Central Park’s Delacorte Theater, Jo- 
seph Papp’s production does not stint 
on pageantry. While the evening is 
workmanlike, it never truly evokes 
Shakespeare’s “Muse of fire.” Rudd’s 
Henry seems apprenticed to his role 
rather than the master of it. Streep is a 
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potent charmer as Katherine. Since 
there is no admission charge, this is an 
enticing opportunity to follow Cole 
Porter's advice and “brush up your 
Shakespeare.” T.E. Kalem 


Pinter Patter 


DUCK VARIATIONS and SEXUAL PERVERSITY IN 
CHICAGO 
by DAVID MAMET 


For the past few seasons the The 
ater of the Absurd has seemed like an 
endangered dramatic species. Purebred 
examples of the genre, with their vaude- 
villian non sequiturs, wryly autumnal 
philosophizing about existence and 
wackily disconcerting knee-jerk humor, 
have become rare. In part, audiences 
have adjusted to the metaphysical void 
that permeates absurdist drama, the ab- 
sence of meaning and purpose that so 
puzzled and infuriated them when the 
early Pinter plays appeared 

In Duck Variations, a bright young 
playwright, David Mamet, 28, displays 
the Pinter trait of wearing word masks 
to shield feelings and of defying com- 
munication in the act of communicating 
Two garrulous old Jewish men, played 
with great sensitivity by Mike Kellin 
and Michael Egan, sit on a bench fac- 
ing Lake Michigan and talk like lobot- 
omized Talmudic scholars about the 
habits of ducks and other subjects of 
which they know virtually nothing yet 
speculate about with endless comic in- 
vention. What emerges is a vivid sense 
of their friendship, the fear of solitude, 
the inexorable toll of expiring lives 

The toll exacted in Sexual Perversity 
in Chicago is that of a torpedoed love af- 
fair. It might be called “Four’s a Crowd.” 
The boy (Peter Riegert) and the girl 
(Jane Anderson) have each been in- 
volved in cozily domestic relationships 
with homosexual roommates. Their 
chance to go straight, as it were, is 
blighted by the cruel disparagement of 
the new lovers by their former partners 
(F. Murray Abraham and Gina Rogers) 
This may not sound very funny, but at 
off-Broadway’s Cherry Lane Theater, a 
most nimble cast unleashes a hailstorm 
of laughter T.E.K. 


Heel’s Angel 


PAL JOEY 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by LORENZ HART 
Book by JOHN O'HARA 


Some shows have such vividly de- 
fined personalities that they defy any 
flaws in production. Pa/ Joey is that kind 
of show. This revival at Manhattan’s 
Circle in the Square/Joseph E. Levine 
Theater certainly has its flaws; yet it re- 
mains an irresistible delight with enor- 
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mous verve, raffish insouciance and a 
musk of cynicism that somehow has the 
allure of perfume 

The Rodgers and Hart score, one of 
the most felicitous of their remarkable 
partnership, plays an undeniable role in 
the success of the evening. Songs like Be- 
witched, Bothered and Bewildered, | 
Could Write a Book and Zip belong in 
the U.S. musical theater's hall of fame 
Hart's lyrics were seldom brisker or 
more uninhibited and Rodgers’ tunes 
were rarely suaver or wittier 

Brechtian Book. Still, in this disas- 
trous season for musicals, the lesson of 
Pal Joey is clear—the book’s the thing 
Musical comedies ignore that fact at 
their peril. John O'Hara's book has the 
spine of a skyscraper, with big-city slea- 
ziness reflected in every panel of the 
glass-curtain wall. This is a Brechtian 
book in which a small-time heel, Joey 
(Christopher Chadman), with his naive 
boasts and shameless buttering-up, is 
letched onto by a rich, man-eating ti- 
gress named Vera (Joan Copeland), who 
loves him enough to stake him toa night- 
club, but who coolly leaves him before 
he can leave her. 

Copeland seems to sing with her 
loins and if Western Union ever puts 
out a Lustogram, it should hire her to de- 
liver it. Chadman is pallid as Joey, rath- 
er like a gypsy dropped from the au- 
dition of A Chorus Line. His dancing, 
however, is always fluent, and the ac- 
tual chorus line, under Margo Sapping- 
ton’s supple control, both creates and 
burlesques a raft of dance routines. Min- 
gling sordid facts with lovely tunes, Pa/ 
Joey is a modern Beggar's Opera richly 
adorned in the apparel of a prince's 
ransom EK. 


COPELAND & CHADMAN IN PAL JOEY 





FRONT WHEEL DRIVE F-10. 


HANDY HATCH AND OTHER STANDARDS. 


HATCHBACK AND SPORTWAGON. Intro- 
Two bolts of 
engineering 
lightning 
that bring you 
the best of all 
small car worlds. 


FRONT WHEEL DRIVE AND TRANS- 
VERSE-MOUNTED ENGINE. Advanced 
engineering starts with corner-hugging 
front wheel drive. And a space-saving, 
sideways-mounted engine. 


5-SPEED PERFORMANCE. Hatchback 
comes with a racy 5-speed performance 
gearbox. Sportwagon sports a smooth- 
shifting 4-speed. 


FULLY INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION. 
Helps smooth 
bumps at all four 
wheels (Hatchback 
only). 


Hatchback has AM/FM radio, tach, 
reclining front buckets, 

fold-down Y 

rear seat, (a 

radial tires 

and more. 


GREAT GAS MILEAGE, TOO. Both 
the 5-speed Hatchback and 4-speed 
Sportwagon got 41 MPG Highway, 
7 29 City. (EPA mileage estimates. Actual 


FLAT-LOADING WAGON. Ceiling-to-floor 


e,rear door lifts up for easy loading. Back seat 


xtra large loads. Lots more 
to like, and it’s Datsun's 
> lowest-priced 
_~) wagon! 
See these 
fun-loving 
front wheelers now. At your Datsun Dealer, 
of course. 
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As that swashbuckling smoothie of 
yesteryear, Errol Flynn stole more than 
the hearts of teen-age moviegoers. He 
also stole scenes from Leading Lady 
Olivia de Havilland. “He would do awful- 
ly naughty things,” recalls the actress, 
who first starred with Flynn in Captain 
Blood (1935) when she was 19. “He 
would sometimes upstage me and take 
unfair advantage, which disturbed me 
deeply.” Olivia, who went on to win two 
best-actress Oscars, was in New York to 
launch a seven-city eleven-week retro- 
spective of Warner Bros. films—includ- 
ing three from the Flynn—De Havilland 
partnership (The Adventures of Robin 
Hood, They Died with Their Boots On 
and Captain Blood). “1 really did have a 
crush on Errol,” concedes Olivia. “And 
we were a great romantic pair on the 
screen. It was just some mysterious 
chemical thing.” 

e 

There was little suspense but much 
good will in Hollywood last week when 
the French National Film Office dubbed 
Englishman Alfred Hitchcock, 76, Com- 
mander of the National Order of Arts 
and Letters. To add glamour to the pre- 
sentation, the French called on the ser- 
vices of Jeanne Moreau, 48, the re- 
nowned French actress who has just 
directed her first movie, La Lumieére, 
and is in the US. arranging for its dis- 
tribution. After graciously getting per- 
mission from Mrs. Hitchcock, Moreau 
bestowed a delicate kiss on one Hitch- 
cockian jowl. The beaming director re- 
turned the favor, responding, “J’em- 
brace toute la France.” 

a 

“If I had started out as a drawing- 
room comic, people would have type- 
cast me as that,” insisted Actor Clint 
Eastwood, 46, who instead made his 
mark as the gunslinging hero of corpse- 
strewn westerns (High Plains Drifter; 


EASTWOOD PLUGS A NEW MOVIE 


LIZ GIVES JIMMY A SIGN OF SUPPORT 


£ 


The Good, the Bad and the Ugly). Last 
week he rode into Sun Valley, Idaho, 
for a screening of The Outlaw Josey 
Wales, his new film about a post-Civil 
War outcast on the run. In Eastwood's 
audience: some 200 academicians, ac- 
tors and film critics who had gathered 
for a six-day conference titled “Western 
Movies: Myths and Images.” And what 
of Eastwood’s own image? “I've untyped 
myself to some degree,” he says. But he 
hasn't dropped his gun. His next mov- 
ie: an up-to-the-minute shoot-’em-down 
titled The Enforcer 
s 

Although Jimmy Carter is against 
forced bussing, he did not have the cheek 
to turn down a kiss from Elizabeth Tay- 
lor when she rushed forward to greet 
him during a campaign fund raiser at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel last 
week. Nor did the likely Democratic 
presidential nominee have a vote in 
hand: Liz is a British subject. 

s 

While speaking before a group of In- 
dianapolis businessmen, former South 
Viet Nam Premier Nguyen Cao Ky was 
asked why the Saigon government had 
been unable to unite the Vietnamese 
people. It was “weak, corrupt and made 
too many errors,” he answered. And had 
Ky been a villain? “I was not corrupt,” 
retorted the exiled leader. “Perhaps that 
is the only thing I regret, because I have 
realized, after 14 months in this country, 
the value of money, whether it is clean 
or dirty.” 

. 

Happily, all went peacefully at a 
Buckingham Palace powwow marking 
the 100th anniversary of treaties be- 
tween the ancestors of six Canadian In- 
dians and Elizabeth's great-great-grand- 
mum Queen Victoria. The Indians had 
surrendered 163,900 sq. mi. in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in exchange for a 
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guarantee of hunting and fishing rights 
A dam in the area has made that prom- 
ise a debt unpaid, however, and’in 1967 
the Indians complained to Queen Eliz- 
abeth. “She said she would look into the 
matter,” recalls Chief John Snow. The 
Indians are now seeking redress in a le- 
gal court instead of a royal one, so last 
week Snow and his colleagues decided 
not to commit lese majesty. “We talked 
about the feathers in my headdress,” 
said Snow. Great White Mothers, ap- 
parently, are pretty much like Great 
White Fathers: not too helpful. 
7 


Henry Kissinger “oozed conceit from 
every pore,” John Mitchell was “the most 
efficient Attorney General we have had 
for a long, long time,” and Mississippi 
Senator John Stennis of filibuster fame 
is “one of the broadest-minded Amer- 
icans I ever knew.” Those views of Ver- 
mont Republican George Aiken, 83, 
dean of the US. Senate until his 
retirement last year, were published re- 
cently in his Senate Diary, January 
1972-January 1975 (The Stephen 
Greene Press). One noteworthy Aiken- 
ism based on 34 years in the Senate 
“The politicians I have known are no 
greater or lesser sinners than the aver- 
age person listed in the telephone book.” 

a 

They came not to harry Harry but 
to help him. Harry Reems, that is,’ the 
actor convicted on obscenity charges in 
Tennessee for his singular stint with Lin- 
da Lovelace in Deep Throat. When Mike 
Nichols, Colleen Dewhurst, Ben Gazzara, 
Gay Talese and Ramsey Clark gathered 
last week at a New York fund raiser 
for Reems’ appeal, the talk was of civil 
liberties, not licentiousness. The celeb- 
rities fear that allowing Bible Belt mo- 
rality to cinch Harry’s trousers will sti- 
fle creativity. “It’s not about taste,” said 
Nichols. “It’s about freedom of expres- 
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sion. People should be free to 
explore anything they are 
moved to.” A second worry: 
the Reems case sets a prec- 
edent for criminal prosecu- 
tion of actors whose movie 
roles may be deemed obscene 
in some localities but not in 
others 
. 

It was enough to make an 
eagle blush. There, dressed in 
her victory sash and shoes, 
before a gala Bicentennial 
backdrop was San Diego's 
own Nona Montague, 28, who 
had just been crowned Miss 
Nude U.S.A. in San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. Among the 17 
judges was Comedian Bill 
Dana, “I found the sexiest 
part of the day to be when 
the girls first came out to be 
judged,” reports Dana. “They all had 
their clothes on. When they disrobed, it 
lost a little.” 


JULIAN WASSER 
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Former Federal Judge G. Harrold 
Carswell, who once aspired to a seat on 
the Supreme Court, was in a Florida hos- 
pital suffering from “nervous exhaustion 
and depression” last week and facing a 
court case of no grandeur. Carswell, 56, 
a 1970 Nixon nominee to the high bench 
whom the Senate rejected (51 to 45) af- 
ter disclosure of his racist statements 
and mediocre court record, has been 
charged by a grand jury with “battery” 
and “attempting to commit an unnat- 
ural and lascivious act.” According to 
State Attorney Harry Morrison, Cars- 
well, now a Florida lawyer and bank- 
ruptcy referee, struck up a conversation 
with another man in a Tallahassee shop- 
ping center rest room that was under po- 
lice observation as a homosexual meet- 
ing place. The pair, said Morrison, drove 


NONA DISPLAYS HER BICENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY SUIT 


off in Carswell’s car and parked in a 
wooded area where Carswell “actually 
and intentionally” touched his compan- 
ion, a police undercover agent who re- 
sponded by making an arrest. Carswell, 
who is married and has four children, 
has denied any wrongdoing. 
= 

Not many people would write “Dear 
Popo” or “Dear Eppie” for advice on 
love or etiquette, so the celebrated sisters 
became Abigail Van Buren and Ann Lan- 
ders when they went into the counsel- 
ing-by-column business. But back in 
Sioux City, Iowa, last week they were 
Popo (Pauline Esther) and Eppie (Es- 
ther Pauline) Friedman again at the 
40th reunion of their high school class. 
Abby was amazed that 300 of the 400 in 
the original class turned out: “I figured 
only the thin and the rich would attend.” 
Did her old classmates seek Abby’s ad- 
vice? “Well, a few asked for my private 
address so they could send me letters.” 
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